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VALEDICVCTORY. 


With this number I relinquish my editorial relation 
to the Christian Union. My reason for so doing is 
_ that other duties are so many and so pressing that I 
cannot give that attention to the paper which it needs, 
Indeed, since Mr. Abbott's accession to the paper I 
have done very little upon it. His work has been so 
entirely satisfactory to me that the ends and the 
spirit for which the paper was established are, I am 
convinced, assured. While I relinquish the editorial 
chair I do not cease to take a deep interest in the 
paper, It will continue to publish my sermons, and 
I shall, as often as I am able, contribute articles and 
editorials, and shall in every way study the prosper- 
ity of a paper that is, and must always be, so near 
my heart. 

In passing over to Mr. Abbott the whole editorial 
control of the Christian Union, I ought to say that 
for several years past he has, in fact, had the whole 
practical management of the paper. His industry, 
good judgment, Christian spirit, and his views of 
affairs have commanded my admiration, and I have 


the fullest confidence that The Christian Union | 


under his management will hereafter secure for itself 
att affection and confidence with the publie, 
Henry Warp Breecrer, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1881. 


It is now twelve years since the Christian Union 
was founded. During all these twelve years Mr, 
Beecher has been its inspiring and guiding spirit ; 
his hand has not always been on the helm, but his 


great heart has always given hope and his broad 
mind largeness of vision to the helmsman. No man 
has done so much to broaden and deepen spiritual 
life as he ; no man so much to turn religion in Prot- 
estant America from a fear into a hope and a 
love. In the changes through which the Chris- 
tian Union has passed during these twelve years 
it has never changed from the aim and the 
purpose of its founder and its master-spirit; it 
has never either dreaded the new or despised the 
old, nor ever thought it necessary to abjure love to 
defend faith. I am sure Mr. Beecher would not now 
relinquish the charge of the child of his manhood 
to younger hands had he not the confidence which 
he has so heartily expressed. My first debt of spir- 
itnal gratitude is due to my own father; my next to 
Mr. Beecher, whose preaching of Christ, as the man- 
ifestation and disclosure of God’s infinite and eternal 
nature, was a revelation to me which changed the 
current of my whole life, and irradiated and vivified 
my whole experience. It will be my aim to make 
his confidence good, and to preserve in the future 
that spirit whieh he imparted to the Christian Union 
in its birth; and in this aim I am assured of the 
cordial co-operation of all who are interested in and 
connected with the paper. 

Mr. Eliot McCormick and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
will, as heretofore, be associated with me in its man- 
agement ; it will not be my fault if ita readers do not 
hear from Mr. Beecher more frequently in the future 
than in the past; and the gentlemen, some twenty 
or more, who have from time to time contributed to 
its editorial columns, will continue their editorial 
connection with it, both as contributors and counsel- 
ors. The Christian Union was never in so prosper- 
ous &@ condition as it is to-day ; and neither pains nor 
expense will be spared to make it worthy of its good 
name, its pant — and the best hopes of its best 
friends. Lyman ABBOTT. 


22 Wasnineton Squargz, N. Y. City,) 
Oct. 24, 1881. y 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Ex-Governor Edwin D. Morgan has been nomi- 
nated to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, and 
his nomination was at once unanimously confirmed 
by the Senate. His acceptance can hardly be a mat- 
ter of doubt ; it is not to be believed that he would 
have allowed the appointment and confirmation only 
to decline the honor. His long experience in finan- 
cial life, his proved sagacity, his well-knewn con- 
servatism and his unspotted reputation combine to 
make this appointment g guarantee of a wise finan- 
cial administration. Since it is without precedent 
to have two Cabinet officers from the same State, 
it may be considered certain that Postmaster-General 
James will leave the Cabinet and that ex-Senator 
Conkling will not enter it. 


The Irish Lael coltiimnins is in anid if not in the 
last stages of dissolution. It answered the arrest of 
-Mr. Parnell by issuing a manifesto advising the peo- 
ple to pay no rent under any circumstances to the 


| landlords, and reminding them that a universal evio- 


tion is impossible, That is true; but under the 
present circumstances a universal strike against rent- 
paying is also impossible. Such a strike, in the face 
of a law which provides a tribunal to whom the 
question what is a fair rent is to be submitted in all 
cases of disagreement, is simply an act of wholesale 


the outsider, 


robbery ; and in an act of wholesale robbery the 
Irish nation cannot be united. No better evidence 
of this is needed than the facts that two hundred 
tenants in Tipperary County have paid their rents 
in the face of this manifesto, and that, to prevent the 
general following of their example, agents of the 
Land League have begun to post up secretly notices 
threatening death to all rent-payers. Archbishop 
Croke, who has hitherto been outspoken in his sym- 
pathy with the Land League, has published a pro- 
test against the manifesto, in which he says : 

‘‘ There is no more reason now for abandoning the original 
platform of the League than there was when Mr. Davitt was 
sent to Portland, and Mr. Dillon was first imprisoned. Its 
original policy was righteous, and, tested by experience, the 
results welded clergy and laymen in one loving brotherhood. 
I believe the new policy can lead to nothing but disintegra- 
tion and defeat.” 


The English government has replied to the mani- 
festo by proclaiming the League an illegal and 
criminal organization, and ordering all meetings to 
be dispersed, if necessary, by force. The officials 
have taken alarm, closed their office at Dublin, and 
decamped, destroying all of their books and papers 
which they could not carry off. It is said that their 
headquarters are to be transferred to France. It is 
possible that a new impulse will be given by this un- 


expected turn of affairs to the money raising opera- | 


tions in this country ; for the fool and his money are 
soon parted, the fools are not all dead yet, and there 
is nothing so sure to aggravate a fool’s folly as parti- 
san heat. But we shall be very much mistaken if 
the effect of the present course of events is not to 
break up the Land League for the present ; what the 
final effect will be depends first upon the action of 
the Land Court, second, upon that of the govern- 
ment, but most of all upon the spirit manifested by 
the landlords. Unfortunately the folly in this long 
controversy is by no means all on the tenant’s side. 
If, however, Mr. Gladstone lives long enough to 
supplement his Land act with legislation giving the 
prerogative of local self-government to Ireland, the 
fangs of the Irish demagogue will be effectually. 
drawn, at least for the present. Mr. Gladstone will 
have reconciled Protestant and Roman Catholic 
by disestablishment; landlord and tenant by the 
Land act; and Irishman and Englishman by a local 
legislature—work enough for the life-time of any 
ordinary statesman. The old fire will smolder for a 
time, and now and then break forth in fierce flames 
in places ; but no fire can burn long after there is no 
more fuel to feed it. 


The ceremonies at Yorktown in commemoration of ; 


the surrender of Cornwallis a hundred years ago 
passed off perhaps with less eclat than was hoped 
three months ago, but certainly with much more 
smoothness than was anticipated three weeks ago. 
The preparations were not adequate to the oecasion ; 
but the crowd made upin good humor and good sense 
what was lacking in preparatory arrangements. ‘‘To 
” says Mr. Archibald Forbes, the well- 
known English correspondent, ‘‘ it seemed that there 
were no pre-arrangements at all ; . but the all- 
prevalent determination that the occasion should be 
successful confused every obstacle. Instead of crowd- 
ing, jostling and selfishness, the features of the 
throng were orderliness, courtesy and self-abnega- 
tion.” Such a testimony to the power of self-control in 
an American crowdis worth more than any amount of 


compliment to the pre-arrangements of a conmnittee. - 


The English flag was saluted by the President’s 
order, and the reading of the order itself was a signal 
for a spontaneous burst of applause, especially hearty 
at the mention of the Queen. Such incidents mark 
the effect of Christianity in promoting not only the 
brotherhood of men but also of nations. We give a 
pen-picture of the ceremonies in another column, 
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‘be article in another column, in which Benjamin 


VY. Abbott divecusses the question, Is Guiteau insane? | reading tiction of the most trashy, most sensational, 
ecial interest by the latest announce- | most enervating—if not most pernigious eharaster. 


is made of +, 
ment of My. (xuiteau’s counsel respecting his antici- 
pated line ot defense. He will plead to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, but will not interpoge the absurd 
plea of death from malpractice. He informs the 
court thathe has reserved this as a possible plea only 
tliat any counsel coming into the case might not be 


barrassed by his disclaimer of it. He rents ia | in 


defense wholly upon the assertion of the assassin’s 
insanity, and asks any who may have any knowl- 
cdge on the subject to communicate with him. He 
makes this appeal ‘‘in the interests of patriotism, 
justice, humanity and mercy : patriotism, because if 
he is hung as a sane man it will be an eternal blot 
upon our history ; justice, so that it may not be said 
hereafter that he, being deprived by Heaven of the 
guidance of reason, was put to death contrary to all 
law, human and divine; humanity and mercy, that 
should prompt the laying aside of passion and the 
dealing with the case in Christian charity.’’ Mr. 
Seoville’s conduet of this difficult case thus far will 
commend him to the sympathies of the community. 
It is that of a man who is sincerely desirous to serve 
the cause of justice, not that of a man whois deter— 
inined to screen his client at every hazard. The 
court has granted the order asked for, making an ap- 
propriation for the summoning of witnesses, and has 
intimated an intention to assign assistant counsel. 


Pern is now practically without any government, 
the commander of the Italian fleet, Admiral Lynch, 
having suppressed by arbitrary proclamation the 
sro arament of Garcia Calderon. The causes which 
led to this action are not very clearly reported, 
li appears, however, that large quantities of spurious 
bank-notes have been brought into the country by 
the late Provisional Government, some ef which 
wets given to the Chilians in part payment of the 
. rtux imposed on Lima, This spurious paper has 
Lecn increasing in quantity, a single steamer arriving 
some Weeks since bringing in as much as $15,000,000. 
Admiral Lynch declares that he is in possession of 
proofs that extensive frauds have been committed, 
aud his action is said to commend itself to the busi- 
ness men of Peru, who have been suffering greatly 
from the issuance of irresponsible paper. The coun- 
try is now in the hands of the Chilians, the order of 
Admiral Lynch prohibiting the exercise of any ad- 
ninistrative powers except such as he shall establish, 
only the municipal governments te continue in ex- 
istence. The American minister, Mr. Hurlburt, has 
waldressed Admiral Lynch a letter in which he criti- 
cises sharply the purpose of Chili to impose as a con- 
dition of peace the surrender of a part of the terri- 
tory of Peru. He declares that such a proceeding 
will be a contradiction to the former declarations of 
Chili, and will inaugurate an aggressive and warlike 
policy among the South American States, 


China’s threatened war with Nether has compelled 
her to introduce modern improvements, first in mili- 
tury armaments and drill, now in telegraphic and 
railroad communications. A telegraph line is in 
process of construction from Shanghai to Tientsin. 
Tt has been threatened by the mob, but the govern- 
ment is protecting it, and the line, pushed forward 
under its guardianship, is expected to be opened for 
use by the end of the year. At the same time the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company has 
invited subscriptions for a special purpose, undefined, 
bat generally believed to be the construction of a 
tramway for the carriage of coal from the Kaiping 
mines, These are the first coal mines that have been 
opened and worked in that portion of the Empire, 
and it is believed that their capacity will supply all 
the coal needed from Tientsin to Canton. This work 

also has the approbation and support of the Govern- 
ment. 


THREE WAYS. 


J ACATION is over ; for those that have a vaca- 

tion. Greater multiteden in American towns 

and cities have none. They have to labor from 

Monday merning till Saturday night to provide for 

they own or others’ needs, Sunday is their only vaca- 

tion, How shall they spend it? This is a practical 
Sunday question, and an important one. 

Thore are three ways in which wearied workers 
use their Sundays; three classes of Sunday obsery- 
ers; for in this country very few disregard it alto- 
gether and go on with their daily routine. First are 
those who, remaining in bed till a late hour Sunday 


day, cating, dging some work, and 


There ‘ate others who have availed themselv¥es of the 
Sutiday excursigip’’ ind visited some of the haunts 
o thronged on the Sabbath ; passing the day in 
a“ genetal géod time,” which is frequently, 
hot always, Byhonymeus with) mdderate or 
excestive dissipation, “They whe belong to the third 


have found it pl ant toattend divine service dur- 
ing a portion of @@@h Sandayy-and have devoted the 
rest of the day to suéh quiet,rational enjoyment as 
is afforded by the perusal of entertaining but in- 
structive literature, by music, and by a ramble which 
brought them intocloser communion with the charms 
of nature, 

Which of the three classes has pursued the course 
that subserved their highest interests, in a worldly 
point of view, and independent of the morally right 
or wrong? Have the ‘‘ stay-at-homes,” the ‘‘ excur- 
sionists” or the ‘‘ church-goers” been best prepared 
for the labors of the week, when Monday morning 
arrived ? accomplished the tasks of the ensuing six 
days with the greatest ease? given their employers 
the most eminent satisfaction? This question is 
worthy of more than a passing consideration, and its 
answer would prove of vital importance to those 
concerned, directly or indirectly, in the various in- 
dustries which are the foundation of the wealth and 
prosperity of a nation. 

To which class do you belong ? 


A VEAR OF WORK. 


HE survey of the work of the American Board, 

outlined in the reports presented at St. Louis 

last week, is full of encouragement and stimulus. 

Dr. Clark summarizes his survey briefly and effect- 
ively : 

‘*The year will be remembered for the establishment of a 
new mission in Central Africa; for encouragement to en- 
larged missionary operations in China; for the remarkable 
interest developed in Japan; for the advance in higher 
Christian education in the Turkish Empire and in India; for 
the manifest blessing attending woman’s work in nearly 
every mission field; and the illustration of the value of the 
boarding school in the development of Christian character 
where, removed from unfavorable home influences, the pupils 
are brought day by day under the personal care and influ- 
ence of Christian teachers. 

** The statistics show an increase of seventeen in the num- 
ber of missionaries, and one hundred more places where the 
Gospel is preached, over two thousand additions to the 
churches on profession of faith, three hundred more youth 
in higher institutions of Christian learning, aud twenty-five 
hundred more in common schools, and thousands more of 
women Visited in their homes by missionary ladies and Bible 
women under their direction. If the year has not fully real- 
ized our hopes, in the number of souls who have turned 
from idols to serve the living God, we may gratefully recog- 
nize his blessing in the work accomplished and in prepara- 
tion for larger results in the future.” 


The death of Mr. Pinkerton in Southeastern Afri- 
ca, and of seven devoted Christian women, wives of 
missionaries, marks the year as especially aftlictive 
in this respect. Three ordained missionaries and 
one physician, with their wives, and five others, have 
ceased to be connected with the Board. Forty new 
laborers have gone into the field, among them four 
physicians. Special attention is called to the new 
mission in West Central Africa, of which it is much 
to say that it has been auspiciously begun and is 
being vigorously re-enforced; to the encouraging 
prospect not only for the Board’s missions but for 


all missionary operations in India and Ceylon, where | 


in fifty years the number of communicants has in- 
creased from 15,000 to 100,000, and more than 
doubled in the last ten years, while the enrollment 
iz Christian communities has advanced to half a 
million ; also to signs of promise in China, Appro- 
priate mention is made of Minister Angell and Sec- 
retary of :luegation Holcomb for their successful 
éfforts in securing the opium :clause in the late treaty 
—of which one Chinese official said: ‘‘ That is in 
keeping with the doctrine of Jesus’”—and the release 
of Protestant Christians from all cost of idolatrous 
practices. 

Japan is mentioned with something like exulta- 
tion : 

‘‘Three points are worthy of special consideration in the 
Japan Mission: the success of the Kioto Training School in 
sending forth able and self-denying preachers of the Gos- 
pel; the practical realization of just views of self-support as 
seen in meeting éxpenses for churches, evangelists and pupils 
in the schools, and the wonderful eagerness of the people to 
hear the Gospel, great audiences reckoned by thousands 
crowding the public places of resort, and listening hour after 


missionaries. There has been nothing like it in the history - 
of modern missions. * No other tepic,’ writes M:. DeForest, 
of Osaka, ‘ will now draw the ioultitudes together in Japan 
like discussions on Christianity.’ More copies of the Script- 
ures have been put in circulation the past year than in all 
the previous history of the mission. Christiam boeks of all 
‘Kinds grest demand. The adherents to theold faith 
‘@re thoroughly awake to the situation, and are doipg their 
utmost to stem the rising tide that promises soon to make of 
Japan a Christian nation. It is a time of great opportunity 
—one that taxes the the cuergics of every worker, man and 


of thé.other two to 


Turkish niigsions are treated mostfully, and nat- 
tally so. Forfifty years there has been in that coun- 
try a concentration of interest and labor, under mani- 
fold complications and embarrassments growing out 
of the anomalous condition of the Turkish Empire, 
the numerous wars, and the Moslem and priestly op- 
position. The positive achievements are great in this 
section, besides the indirect intluence upon the Ar- 
menian and Moslem people, quickening many in this 
old Church, and stirring a deep and widespread inter- 
est in education. As noted in these columns some time 
since, a new departure is being attempted, looking 
to withdrawal from evangelistic work at no distant 
day—a movement likely to be delayed by the politi- 
cal and social condition of the country. Brief men- 
tion is made of the recent ettorts of ‘‘ certain English 
Churchmen,” the results of which occasion some ap- 
prehension ; but that which begets great hopefulness 
is the work of the press, from which went forth more 
than eight million pages, and the work of education, 
thus summarized in the report : 

‘*In that portion of the Empire now embraced within the 
operations of the Board, extending from the Adriatic on the 
west, eastward across Asia Minor to Persia, including a pop- 
ulation of not far from tweuty millions of people, are now to 
be found ninety-four churches, with 6,726 members, and 
thirty-nine seminaries, colleges und high schools for the 
Christian education of youth. Including the students at 
Robert College, a thousand young men are enjoying the ad- 
vantages of higher education. Still more remarkable is the 
progress during the last twenty years in efforts to elevate 
woman, for which we are specially indebted to the Woman's 
Boards. The one smal] school at Constantinople of twenty- 
four pupils, twenty-one years ago, is represented to-day by 
eighteen seminaries with nearly seven hundred pupils, and 
by scores of common schools in ail parts of the country; aud 
the three unmarried ladies of 1860 by forty-four in 1881. In 
Central Turkey over #8,000 were pledged last year by the 
people toward suitable school buildings for the education of 
their daughters, and nearly +9,000 more paid for board and 
tuition at the Home in Constantinople.” 

The receipts of the year from all sources gag 
$451,214.10; from churches and individuals, $242, 
016.98 ; legacies, $92,268.27 ; Woman’s Boards, $102, - 
037.67 ; Sunday-Schools (not reported by Woman’s 
Boards), $5,370.09 ; miscellaneous sources, $9,521.09 ; 
a total gain of $20,461.64, out of which to pay last 
year’s debt of $14.322.47, leaving a net gain of $6,139. - 
17... The deficit, covering expenses and debt, is but 
$2,059.29. Of total receipts, ‘‘seventy-four per cent. 
was derived from the New England States.” This 
disparity between New England and the other States 
is largely due to the fact that, for the most part, the 
legacies came from New England, as they have al- 
ways done. 


_ MR. INGERSOLIS LAST RAID. 
R. INGERSOLL publishes in the November | 
‘‘North American Review” a rejoinder to Mr, 

Black. His new raid on the Christian Religion is 
harmless ; his article is at once longer and weaker than 
his formerone. The bushel of chaff is more generous 
in measure ; the two grains of reason are harder to 
find. He discovers the flaws in his adversary’s 
lawyer-like plea; but some of the religious press 
had pointed them out for him. He bears unconscious 


testimony to the moral effect of that plea, ‘‘ Argu- 
ments cannot be answered with insults.’ ‘‘ Intelli- 
Insolence 


gence is not the foundation of arrogance. 
is not logic.’”” Thisis sound and discriminating ; 
applicable alike to orthodox and heretic. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Ingersoll will not forget this <is- 
covery in his next theological lecture. 

But the title of Mr. Ingersoll’s article is a com- 
plete misnomer. He has not the faintest conception 
of what the ‘‘ Christian Religion’ is. He knows no 
more about it than an Esquimaux knows about a 
tropical summer ; or a surgeon’s scalpel about the 
emotions of love, joy, sorrow, pity, thanksgiving. 
He knows no more about it than a boy would know 
of a chestnut from pricking his fingers with its burr. 
‘‘ Christianity,” he gravely tells us; ‘‘ is the ordinary 
moral code, plus the miraculous origin of Jesus 
Christ, his crucifixion, his resurrection, his ascen- 
sion, the inspiration of the Bible, the dectrine of the 
atonement, and the necessity of belief.”” This is as 


morn have “‘ hung around” the remainder of the 


hour to the preaching of the word by native preachers and 


if a mouse, haying nibbled awhile in the library, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


OSD 


-_—— - 


should declare, Literature is paste and paper plus 
binder’s boards and printer’s ink. 

Jesus Obrist has declared his own mission, ‘I 
have come,” he says, ‘‘ that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” He 
has come to inspire moral and spiritual life im the 
hearts and experiences of men. He came neither to 
found a church organization nor to formulate a 
church dogma. These are no more the essentials of 
his religion than the binder’s boards and the printer’s 
ink are the essentials of literature. One is conveni- 
ent to preserve it; the other is convenient to express 
it. But Christianity is neither in the body nor in 
the expression, neither in the church nor in the dog- 
ma, neither ecclesiasticism nor theology, It is a new 
and divine life. It is courage, purity, truth, good- 
ness, fidelity, trust, patience, love. It is doing 
justly, loving merey, walking humbly before God. 
It is being faithful with Joseph in prison, and heroic 
with Moses in the wilderness ; it is singing songs with 
David in sorrow, and proclaiming truth with Paul in 
Athens and Rome. It is living soberly, righteously 
and godly. It is loving God with all the heart and 
soul and strength, and one’s neighbor as one’s self. 
It is the life of God in the soul of man. These are 
the Biblical definitions of religion. If Mr. Ingersoll 
chooses to invent a religion of his own, or borrow 
one of medkeval inyention, and pull it to pieces, this 
is a free country, and the ‘‘ North American” is a 
very free Review, and there is no one to say him Nay ; 
but this is not discussing the Christian Religion. 

Whether the Christian Religion be true or not is a 
simple question of fact, to be tested by observation 
and experience. Clirist says, I have come that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it more 
abundantly. It surely ought to be an easy question 
to answer, Does moral and spiritual life exist 
where before his coming it existed not, and more 
abundantly where before it had but feeble existence ? 
The atlas answers the question. Open it to the map 
of the world. Civilization and Christianity have the 
same boundaries. The light is bright and clear in 
the United States and England ; a little more dim in 
France and Germany ; gray twilight in Spain and 
Italy and Russia ; ceases altogether where the south- 
ern border of Christendom is reached at the Medi- 
terranean and the eastern border at the Dardanelles, 
There is not and never has been a country on the 
globe that possessed a railroad, a telegraph, a post- 
office, an insurance company or a banking system, 
to say nothing of a free government, or wise public 
charities, or progressive systems of education, which 
has not first had an open Bible. Mr. Ingersoll draws 
his water from the faucet and scoffs at Croton Lake. 
He tells us, indeed, that the Old Testament sanc- 
tioned polygamy and slavery ; and his fierce invec- 
tives against both are as just as they are eloquent. 
But the Old Testament sanctioned neither. Laws 
are to be measured not by the lawyers’ interpreta- 
tion of their provisions, but by the history of their 
effects. A prohibitory statute is not a temperance 
law if under it wine is sold without license and with- 
out stint; a permissive statute is a temperance law 
if under it the sale of liquor is gradually diminished 
and finally abolished. Under the moral code, which 
Mr. Ingersoll tells us sanctioned slavery and polyg- 
amy, both disappeared. In the time of Christ not 
a Jew in Palestine owned a slave or had more than 
one wife. Under the educative influence of that 
code the Jews have grown up to be the most chaste 


and the most industrious race on the globe; the 


only race from the Orient that even pretends to 
regard either chastity or industry as a virtue. 

But we need not open the atlas to know whether 
the Christian Religion is true. The truth of Christ’s 
promise is: attested by personal experience. Mr. 
Ingersoll wastes a page on the argument, Creation 
is a design ; therefore creation had a designer. He 
is abstemious, since Natural Theology has wasted so 
many peges in supporting the same argument, It is 
sound as an argument; but no Christian’s faith in 
God rests upon it. We no more believe in God be- 
cause there is order in the universe than a child be- 
lieves in his mother because there is order in the 
nursery. We believe in God because we know Him ; 
we have seen Him; we l.ave talked with Him and 
He with us. We believe in God as Moses believed, 
after he had been up in the Mount and there talked 
with God face to face. We believe in Christ as 
Mary believed after He spoke her name and in the 
speaking dropped off the gardener'’s disguise. He 
has been our joy at the cradle and our comfort at 
the grave. Does Christ give life that Christless na- 
tions knew not? Auswer, inscriptions on the walls 
Christian Answer, inscriptions on the 


tombs of Grecian cemeteries ! 
stones notanywhere a word of hope ; in Christian cat- 
acombs scarcely an inscription which hope did not en- 


grave, Answer, theexperience of the past few months, 


that have witnessed a most Christian statesman and 
his Christian wife walking through death’s no longer 
dark valley, singing softly as they went, ‘‘ Yea! 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil, for thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me ;” answer, assailant of the light and 
the comfort of the nations, standing at thy brother’s 
grave with no message of hope from the future, no 
inspiration of comfort from the invisible : only des- 
pairing tears and a hopeless solitude. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s pungent sentences will give pleas- 
ure to would-be infidels, and pain to would-be be- 
lievers ; but they will add nothing to the disbelief of 
the former and weaken nothing the faith of the 
latter. He who has come out of the darkness of 
paganism into the light and comfort of the Gospel 
will be as little affected by discussions concerning 
Cain’s wife and the extermination of the Canaanites 
as Lazarus after his resurrection would be by Phar- 
isaic demonstration that the true Messiah should 
have worn a crown, nota turban. But ministers 
should read his article; not to answer it—the less 
they answer it the better—but to see what moed of 
mind is produced by the effort to put the Christian 
Religion on a dogmatic basis, and prove its truth by 
processes borrowed from Euclid and Laplace. 


NOTES. 
The presest number of The Christian Union will be read 
with interest by our readers for the timely character of most 
of ite articles. Mr. Benjamin Vaughan Abbott contributes a 


paper with the suggestive title, ‘‘ Was Guiteau Insane ?”; the | 


Rev. R. W. Dale sends from England one of his clear and 
graphic letters describing the recent meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union; Mr. Eliot McCormick furnishes the second 
of his Yorktown sketches, and in our news column the recent 
celebration at Yorktown is pictorially described; the Rev. 
Marcus D. Buell gives an account of a trip which he has re- 
cently taken from the Hudson River to Boston on a bicycle; 
the Rev. J. MacBride Sterrett gives a history of the Talmud, 
and Mr. Beecher’s sermon discusses some of the uses of 
prayer. In the Home there is a domestic sketch by ‘Sister 
Clover,’ and in the Young Folks’ Department a brief biography 
of Thoreau by Mr. Wilford L. Robbins, besides a story from 
which our boy and girl readers may take a hint or two as to 
the celebration of Thanksgiving Day. | 


The peaceful revolution from the shop to the parlor was 
successfully and appropriately accomplished by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., at their charming headquarters, No. 11 East 
Seventeenth Street, on Wednesday of last week, by an in- 
formal reception to numerous journalistic and literary pco- 
ple, and representative book lovers. The company included 
many of the leading American writers of the day, who were 
glad to pay their respects to a publishing house which has 
done so much to foster and disseminate American literature. 
The sales-rooms, which comprise the parlor floor of the 
house, are beautifully decorated and furnished with antique 
chairs and tables. Tasteful book-shelves line the walls, 
filled with the best literature in the most beautiful forms. 
There is no suggestion of a shop anywhere, although the very 
best facilities for examining books and transacting business 
are afforded; after passing through the rooms the visitor 
cannot but feel that the new method is not only far more in- 
viting but more business-like than the old. Artistic binding 
is a specialty with this house, and the range and variety of 
its resources in this direction were evidenced by the beauti- 
ful specimens of book-making art which filled the rooms. 
Bindings of sealskin, rich and delicate, and of polished 
bird’s-eye maple, were particularly admired. The new de- 
parture marks anew era not only in the prosperity and 
growth of this old-time publishing house, but in the book- 
trade of the country. 


The rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, the Rev. 
Charles C. Grafton, who also belongs to the Society of 8t. 
John the Evangelist, an English brotherhood which has 
obtained some foothold iu this country, has published an 
open letter to Bishop Huntington, in which he expresses a 
strong desire that the Brotherhood shall take shape as an 
American institution and be under the direction and at the 
service of the Bishops of the American Episcopal Church. 
The letter is remarkable as a peace-offering, and still more 
asa sign of awakening interest and manifold purpose in 
manifold Christian work. Mr. Grafton and his associates are 
commonly called ritualists, but the letter referred to shows 
that the ‘‘ Cowley Fathers,” as they are called, have a higher 
motive than the advancement of religious peculiarities, and 
that they are not so bad as they have been painted. The 
clergy of this brotherhood are largely engaged in holding 
missions and retreats, and the reeognition of their devoted 
services by the American Bishops, which is what Mr. Grafton 
desires to obtain, will do much to naturalize a society against 
which considerable prejudice exista in thiscountry. It is 
understood that Bishop Huntington approves of the objects 
af the Society, and will give it his sanction. The movement 
ix Ghe Of the Bene Of the times in the Episcopal Chureh. 


On the pagan grave- | 


It was proposed by the publishers of ‘‘ The Certury Maga- 
zine” to inaugurate its change of name, which occurs with 
the November number, by the production of a new likeness 
of its editor-in-chief, Dr. J. G. Holland. The work was ac- 
cordingly undertaken by Mr. Wyatt Eaton and just com- 
pleted when Dr. Holland was himself suddenly taken away. 
It will now commemorate not only the success of the magazine 
but the efforts of the man who did as much as any one else: 
to give the magazine those elements of popularity which 
have won for itits great success. The picture, which is repro- 
duced in a photograph, is a striking likeness, and will no 
doubt become a favorite in the homes of the many thousands 
where Dr. Holland’s writings have been so long a source of 


‘pleasure and instruction. 


The Rey. Dr. E. P. Rogers, of New York city, whose death 


occurred last Saturday, was a man of uncommon warmth 
of nature. His long pastorate, his useful labors in his 
church and denomination, the respect with which he was 
regarded by the whole community, and the love in which he 
was held by his own parishioners and his personal friends 
are his enduring monument. He was not emulous of fame; 
he won what was better—esteem and affection. His large 
heart, genial manner and sympathetic spirit made him a 
far more useful minister than many men of greater 
brilliancy. In the mind of every preacher the pastoral work 
ought to be on the same level with the pulpit work ; the last 
cannot be rich and stimulating unless the former is conscien 
tious and hearty. 


It is bad enough to steal an author’s work without givine 
him either remuneration or credit, but a Canadian publisivr 
has discovered inventive genius of high order in this dirce 


tion, and has actually attempted to float a worthless story . 


by putting it forth as a creation of a popular novelist. if 
there is @ worse literary crime than this it is still to be pei- 
petrated. Mr. E. P. Roe, the victim in this case, has hastenc | 
to disavow any knowledge of the preduction which fraudu- 
lently bears his name, and, as the only punishment which ro 
conscienceless @ publisher would feel, itis to be hoped that 
the book will remain unsold on all the book-stands. 


In this age of skepticism such displays of faith as that of 
Mr. Vennor are truly refreshing. Undaunted by the dis- 
astrous non-fulfillments of his weather prophecies duriny the 
summer, he has already arranged the entire winter «::- +) 
and announced its character. There is to be littlesn: © ard 
much warmth. Those who have carefully studed Mr. +on- 
nor’s predictions during the summer will immediately order 
ulsters and larger supplies of coal, upon reading this. 


The article on the ‘‘ Talmud ” which we publish in another 
column gives one aspect of this remarkable and too-litt!«- 
studied book, and of the Pharisees, of whom it is aliterary 
and historical representative. There is, however, areothcr 
and different aspect to both, and this picture must be set in 
contrast with some of those more common in Christian liter- 
ature if the reader would get a comprehensive conception of 
both sides and of the whole truth. | 


Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, has resumed preaching. Ife pre- 
fers to lose his appeal rather than to lose longer his privilege 
of speech. We suppose there is very little doubt that if his 
appeal is heard the decision of the Conference will be af- 
firmed and that Dr. Thomas will organize an independent 
church, and, perhaps, at some time become affiliated with 
the Congregational churches. 


We have received the following additional contributions in 
aid of the Michigan sufferers : 
S. 8. Cong. Church, Champlain, N. Y................ $8 31 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chri* ‘an 
Union, accompanied with a postage etamp, will receive a reply « * 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The ans... 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ) 

Iam a young man of twenty years, just entering on my stiidics 
for a medical profession at Bellevue Hospital on Twenty-sixth Street. 
My desire is not only to become a capable practitioner in my pro- 
fession, but also to become a Christian, a follower of Christ, if my 
mind can be reconciled to the numerous questions which constart:y 
spring up and embarrass me on every side. It is for this reason | 
address you on the principal one which I cannot find any exjiirn- 
tion of, and which, if it is capable of explanation, I am sure y«.i 
canexplain. Itisthis: Are we to believe in mysteries? We start 
with the idea that God exists. But how came he? Who was before 
him? Is he a tangible form, never growing old, or changing? How 
am I to imagine his origin? {In what form is God? An individua! or 
a spirit filling every place? It is eaid that God is everywhere. If so 
he must be fn hell. And out of hell is no redemption, according to 
the doctrines of some denominations; therefore he cannot get 01°. 
I don’t ask these questions for the sake of asking them. |!" lly 
need information to set me right in the start; for I understaiu to 
start aright in anything is the only way to reach the end—h. + ~. 

What is the real meaning of eternity? Does it mean withort be- 
ginning and without end, or has it merely reference to the future? 

Au 

You are troubling yourself about questions of no possille 
practical importance. It is the universal] faith of al! Ciiris- 
tian philosophers, and of nearly all other thinking men. tliat 
God existed from eternity ; that is, that he never had a !egin- 
ning. Weare forbidden by the Scripture to think of hit as 
existing in a tangible form; he is a spirit and we are to 
worship him in spirit. His spiritual qualities and charucter- 
istics he has manifested to us through Jesus Christ, in whom 
he dwelt and through whom he showed forth his love an: 
mercy to mankind. When it is said that God is everywhere, 
it is simply meant that his will or spirit controls in all space 
as your will and spirit control in all parts of your body. ‘Lhic 
real meaning of eternity, as that word ts used in the Bible, 
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however, without any recognized or perceived end; that 
existed from cternity which has no beginning that we can 
perceive, and that exists to eternity that has noend which we 
can perceive. These, however, are all metaphysical ques- 


tions with which you need give yourself no concern. In 


order to become an immediate disciple of Christ, take your 


New Testament, read in the Four Gospels the story of Christ's — 


life and his teachings, and then honestly, sincerely and 
prayerfully attempt to follow his example, and to comply 
with his directions ; seek from him his aid in your failings, 
and his forgiveness for your sins; and leave metaphysical 
abstractions to the metaphysical schools and scholars. 

Please answer an inquiry suggested by your article, *‘ Answered 
Prayer,” about the case of President Garfield. Ie not the doctrine 
of prayer implied in that article this: The answer to prayer is not a 


change of the divine purpose or action; not a modification of the | 


chain of cause and effect: but a believing acquigscence by the peti- 
tioner in whatever dispensation the divine wisdom and goodness 
thallsend? In other words, that the effect of prayer ir not object- 
ive, upon God, nor upon creation, but subjective, upon the sou! that 
praye? F. B. P. 

San FRANCISCO. 

No. The true doctrine of prayer as contained in the New 
Testament is a)] embodied in the firattwo words of our Lord's 
prayer, ‘‘Our Father.” The petition of a child does produce 
an effect on the mind of his father, but no wise father would 
give to his child everything which the child asked, and no 
sensible child would desire his father sotodo. The prayer 
of faith is a prayer which believes, not that God will do 
everything I wish, but that God is wiser and better than I 
am, and, taking my wish into consideration, will do that 
which is best for me and for his other children. It would be 
impossible to continue praycr with any genuineness if we 
were once to believe that prayer had no influence upon God, 
and were simply a sort of spiritual gymnastic exercise, gone 
through with for the sake of its effect upon ourselves. 


Will you please tell me something more about the Trade Schools 
mentioned in The Christian Union for Sept. 21st 7 

The Technical Schools of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
formerly in Union 8quare, have been removed for increased 
accommodation to No. 214 East Thirty-fonrth Street, he- 
tween Second and Third Avenues, where two large upper 
floors are devoted to night classes in drawing and designing, 
moddeling and carving, carriage building and fresco paint- 
ing. There is one day class twice a week, at which women 
are taught the artistic decoration of leather, silk, satin and 
glass. Most of the pupils earn their living in the trade while 
they are pursuing their studies. Among them are workers 
in iron and wood, jewelers, silveremiths, cabinet makers and 
engravers. The Trade Schools proper, also under the man- 
agement of the Directors of the Metropolitan Museum, will 
open for the season on the 21st of November, under the direc- 
tien of Mr.C. F.Wingate. Instruction will be given in plumb- 
ing and eanitary engineering, house, sign and decorative 
painting, brick-laying and masonry. The building in which 
the classes meet is at Sixty-eighth Street and First Avenue, 
and was especially designed for these schools. A small fee is 
charged for the course of instruction. Lectures will be given 
during the winter by Professor C. F. Chandler and Professor 
Egleston, of Columbia College, and Mr. Wingate. 


1 Which, in your opinion, is the best life of Abraham Lincoln; 
i. ¢., the moet reliable and well written? 

2. Are the histories of India, Egypt, Switzerland and Spain, in 
Lothrop’s ** Library of Entertaining History,” accurate and servicea- 
ble as hand-books of reference? 

Yours truly, 

NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 12th, 1881. 

1. There is no thoroughly good life of Lincoln. Raymond's 
book deals principally with Lincoln's political and Lamon’s 
with his personal character and career, but meither is satis- 
factory in point of comprehension of the man’s nature. The 
best biography, upon the whole, is Leland’s, published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons in their New Plutarch Series. It is brief, 
but entirely trustworthy, the work of a personal friend who 
took in the lésger aspects of Lincoln’s career. 

2. The histories to which you refer have no great literary 
excellence and are not exhaustive in any sense, but they are 
trustworthy and useful as handbooks. 


F. W. Van W, 


Should the comma be used before “and” in a series of words or 
expressions? as *‘faith, hope and love.” High authorities differ 
and are even themselves inconsistent. L. &. P. 

That is just it; the best authorities differ. The comma, 
however, is a much-abused member of our language, and a 
too rare use is better than a too free use of it. In our opin- 
ion the comma should not be used in the case to which you 
refer. The conjunction serves to unite and at the same time 
to distinguish the series of words or expressions in which it 
is used. 


Can any of our readers give us the author of the following 
lines, and where they may be found: 
** May thy best cherished blossoms of sympathy die, 
And thy sunshine of hope in the shadows go by ; 
May the wicked one taunt thee with whiepers and jeers 
And the evi! one haunt thee with phantoms and fears. 
© curse him; but keep the poor boon of his breath 
Till he sigh for the shade and quiet of death.” 


An quotation, ‘* With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in,’ is original with Lincoln, we believe. 


SUBSCRIBER.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's address is care of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. The address of 
' Gail Hamilton,’’ Mise Abigail Dodge, Hamilton, Mass. 

SUBsCRIBER.--No American paper at present publishes 
Spurgeon’s sermons regularly, but the National Baptist ' 
and’ The Examjoe and Chronigle” pave them occasionally, 
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A HARVEST HYMN. 
By Cari SPENCER. 
ROM evil seed in a heedless hund 
A bitter harvest is ripe to-day ; 
White with grain is thy neighbor's land. 
And with songs he beareth the sheaves away, 
And heavy with fruitage dark and deep | 
Thy fields are waiting. Come forth and reap! 


Sow to the wind and reap the storm : 
Sow to theflesh and gather its dust : 
Fear and trembling, and wrath and scorn—- 
So earth repayeth the baleful trust ; 
And the changeless laws of the harvest hea) 
Evil on evil. Come forth and reap! 


Solemnly, slowly, gather with tears ; 
Come witha prayer instead of a song : 
And bring for fruit of the wasted years 
A heart o’erladen with grief and wrong. 
For the Power whose heralds are fire and wind 
Sends peace by a sword to the soul that sinned. 


Every thorn hath a healing pain, 
Quick to sever ‘twixt soul and sense ; 
And deep in the blood-red flower of shame 
Is a fragraut heart of penitence. 
And better thy neighbor his joy could spare 
Than thou the sorrow that crowns thy share. 


In the hand of the Lord is a woful cup, 
Full to the brim of a dark-red wine: 

In the Holy Name if thou drinkest it up 
The depths shall yield thee a drop divine. 

For Love sits threned in the thunder-place. 

And the wrath of Heaven itself is grace. 


When the voice of the reapers, clear and strong. 
To the-court of the blessed is wafted in, 
There joy thrills deep to a trembling song 
From the ashen, desolate fields of sin ; 
And they listen with answering tears, the while 
They look to the wonderful Light, and smile, 


Till they turn where the Shadow stands, and jo! 
The face of the terrible angel, Pain, 
Shines full in the glory with eyes that know 
A great glad secret, a priceless gain. 
And the shadowing cloud is a rainbow flame, 
And the Mystery whispers a grand new Name. 


WAS GUITEAU INSANE / 
By Bens. Vaca@uan Apzott, Esa. 
NSANITY, it seems, is to be seriously urged in de- 
fense of Guiteau. This defense has often been 


allowed to prevail against law and justice; chiefly in 
cases where lawyers have been able to invoke a popu- 


lar sympathy favorable to the prisoner, and juries have 


been desirous of an excuse for acquitting. Cole’s trial 
is a remarkable example. He, undeniably, shot His- 
cock. The murder was probably induced by a belief 
that Hiscock had been the seducer of the prisoner’s 
wife. This could not be used directly as a legal de- 
fense ; but counsel founded upon it a theory that it 
caused a paroxysm of temporary insanity. The jury 
reported that they found the prisoner to have been 
sane at the moment before and the moment after the 
killing, but they were in doubt as to his sanity on the 
instant of the homicide! The judge told them they 
must give the prisoner the benefit of such doubt; and 
they then rendered a verdict of not guilty. So easy 
has it been to use the defense of insanity where popu- 
lar sympathy has drifted with the prisoner. The 
principles which really justify an acquittal for insanity 
are not so absurd as some such verdicts have led 
many persons to suppose. 

One principle is that there must be proof of disease 
of the brain. Intellectual vagaries, folly, perverted 
ideas, morbid thoughts, inexplicable motives, do not 
amount to the insanity which excuses crime unless 
they are traceable to impairment of the brain as a 
physical organ. Some writers say there must be 
‘* disease,” others declare that word too narrow ; for, 
they say, a person who has lost part of the brain by 
a fracture of the skull, or one who is an idiot from 
birth, is not responsible, yet his difficulty is hardly a 
‘*disease.” But all agree that there must be proof 
that the normal action of the brain was physically dis- 
turbed, so that right thinking was out of the man’s 
power. That one did not know what he was doing 
because of defective education, evil habits, momentary 
passion, voluntary intoxication or the like, does not 
amount to insanity. The law demands proof of dis- 
order of the brain. Mr. Seward won his early eeleb- 
rity as a lawyer by defending a Negro man named 
Freeman who had killed or fearfully wounded all five 
members of a family. Popular feeling was intense 


against Freeman; but Mr. Beward believed that he 


was irresponsible, and made an earnest defense on 
this ground. During the proceedings, which were pro- 
tracted, Freeman wasted away and died; and an ex- 
amination then made satisfied every one that the 
activities of the brain had long been nearly destroyed 
by deep-seated disease. There cannot ordinarily be 
this convincing proof; hut the law always makes the 
same inquiry; namely, Was the man physiologically 
disabled ? Hence the pains taken in all these trials to 
gather proof of hereditary insanity or of some seri- 
ous accident affecting the brain. Without these, or 
equivalent proof of disease (in the broad sense), the 
folly of one’s conduct, absurdity of his speech and 
demeanor, nonsense in his autobiography, or the like, 
do not show him insane. No doubt many persons 
have exclaimed, ‘‘The man must have been crazy,” 
merely because his act seemed incredibly contrary to 
any normal motive or feeling; but the law will not 
excuse the act because it was motiveless, but only 
upon proof that it was a diseased one. | 
Disease of the brain being shown, there are two 
forms recognized throughout England and America as 
excusing from crime; and a third form, which is dis- 
puted. It has been agreed for about forty years that 
delusions (caused by disease imparing the mind) may 
excuse. As this rule is commonly stated no person 
will be punished if he was prevented by disease affect- 
ing his mind ‘‘from knowing the nature and quality 
of his act.” But the delusion must be one such that if 
the supposed fact were real the act would be innocent. 
A distinguished judge in England has given these two 


illustrations: A. kills B. under an insane delusion that 


he is simply breaking a jar. A’s act is not a crime. 
A., a patient in a lunatic asylum, who is under a de. 
lusion that his finger is made of glass, poisons an at- 
tendant. A.’s act is a crime. The reader will per- 
ceive that if B. had reaily been no man, but only an 
earthen jar, beating the jar to pieces would not have 
been murder. But if the finger had been of glass 
that would not justify killing the nurse or surgeon. 
The insane delusion does not excuse unless, if it had 
been true, the fact would have excused. But no sug- 
gestion has been made that Guiteau was under any de- 
lusions of fact of this nature. | 

Another form of insanity which everywhere excuses 
is when a person is disabled by mental disease ‘‘from 
knowing that his act is wrong.” This is the earliest 
established test for the defense of insanity, and the 
word ‘‘ wrong” has usually been applied in stating it. 
Many jurists now say that the criminal law, not any 
supposed moral rule, should be the test; and that the 
prisoner ought not to be excused from punishment if he 
knew that his act was criminal and punishable. The 
difference may sometimes be important. For instance: 
A. kills B. knowing that it is illegal, but under an in- 
sane delusion that God has commanded him to do it. 
A.’s act is a crime if the test be his ability to know it 
was unlawful ; but not if ability to understand that it 
was wrong be the criterion. In some aspects of the 
story this might be a turning point in a case like 
Guiteau’s ; supposing it were first shown that his con- 
fused notions were genuine product of actual disease. 

What is called ‘‘moral insanity ” is the third form, 
and the one which is disputed. The idea is that no 
person should be punished, though he knew his act 
was wrong, if he was disabled by disease affecting his 
mind ‘‘from controlling his own conduct by his 
knowledge.” In recent years medical men have de- 
clared that organizations exist in which there is no loss 
of power to judge of right and wrong nor any dis- 
turbance from delusion as to facts, but in which they 
find the mind subject to uncontrollable impulses or 
preferences. Tie subjects of such disease know what 
is right but cannot choose it; what is wrong but can- 
not shun it. Thus they speak of ‘‘ homicidal mania,” 
which consists in an unconquerable wish to kill; of 
‘‘kleptomania,” which is an uncontrollable choice to 
steal. The courts are not agreed whether to accept 
this theory. Some say that such excuse, even if phys-_ 
iologically sound, is practically too unsafe. Hence, 
whether this form of defense can prevail may depend 
on the place where the trial occurs. In the noted trial 
of McFarland for shooting Richardson the judge al- 
lowed the defense of moral insanity, and the jury 
acquitted on that ground. But in 1873 the Court of 
Appeals decided very positively against it. The new 
Penal Code excludes it. It could not even be con- 
sidered, now, on a trial ir New York State. Phe 
courts of Georgia, Nebraska, New Jersey and North 
Carolina and one of the United States Circuit Courts 
have repudiated it. Upon the other hand, in Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, it has been recognized. The 
question is regarded as one of great interest in med- 
ical jurisprudence. It has arisen in two trials held in 
the District of Columbia. In one the judge’s instruc. 
tions were somewhat favorable to the defense; in the 
Other, adverse. Should it arise in Guiteau’s case, the 
discussion will win wide attention, and the final de- 


cision may be the means of harmonizing American 
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law on a very important topic. But, as before said, 
the question whether the prisoner’s impulse was un. 
controllable cannot rightly arise until proof is made 
that, whatever it wis, it was the product of disease of 
the brain. This is fundamental to the defense of 


insanity. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
“ENGLAND AND WALES 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


‘Co Congregational Union of England and Wales 
is celebrating its Jubilee in Manchester. Fifty 
years ago, when the Union was formed, it was regarded 
by many of the most sagacious of our fathers with 
grave distrust. For the Congregationalists of this 
country have always, I think, been more sensitive to 
whatever threatened—or seemed to threaten—the in- 
dependency of the churches than the Congregational- 
ists of America. The traditions of the Westminster 
Assembly in which the ‘‘ Independent brethren” had 
to offer strenuous resistance to a Presbyterian uni- 
formity, and to plead hard for toleration, have had a 
considerable influence on all our subsequent history. 
We have always been afraid of any invasion of the ab- 
solute freedom of every separate church to conduct its 
own affairs. The founders of the Union provided in 
its constitution that it should never become a Court of 
Appeal; but there were many who felt that, without 
having any legislative or judicial authority, it might 
exert an informal influence which would be as inimical 
to independency as the recognized supremacy of a 
Presbyterian Synod. The earlier title by which our 
churches were described had almost disappeared, and 
had given place to another which emphasized the au- 
tonomy of every separate Christian society ; we were 
not called ‘‘ Congregationalists,” but ‘ Independents.” 
Councils of Reference were unknown. We had ob- 
tained our freedom at a great price, and we were jeal- 
ous of everything that could affect its integrity. 

County Associations, indeed, were in existence, which 
raised funds for strengthening the weaker churches 
within their own limits, and assembled the ministers 
and delegates of the churches once or twice a year for 
conference ; but these covered so inconsiderable an 
area, and the control of their operations was so com- 
pletely in the hands of the confederated churches, that 
they were supposed to be harmless. A National con- 
federation, with a committee meeting in London, might 
become a very formidable power. 

For some years this distrust prevented the accession 
of many cliurches and ministers to the Union; there 
are a few excellent Independents in whom the distrust 
still survives and who still decline association. And 
within the Union itself there are occasional indications 
of uneasiness arising from the same cause. There are 
men who have the impression that the officers and com- 
mittee of the Union are able toexerta sinister influence on 
the fortunes of ministers who are not perfectly accepta- 
ble to the ecclesiastical authorities. It must of course 
be conceded that every man who from his position and 
services becomes well known to the Congregational 
churches of the kingdom, acquires a certain indefinite 
influence by which he is able to serve, or by which, if 
he is ungenerous and unbrotherly, he is able to harm, 
his brethren. When Iwas a young man it was.sup- 
posed that if a country church wanted a minister the 
deacons would be certain to go to the office of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and consult the laté Dr. Tid- 
man about the qualifications of candidates for the 
vacant pulpit. ~ Men like the late Dr. Raffles, the late 
Mr. Binney, and my predecessor, John Angell James, 
were consulted in the same way. And the secretary 
of a national organization like the Cungregutional 
Union, especially if he happens to be a man of con- 
spicuous ability, like Dr. Haunay, is sure to be con- 
sulted by the representatives of churches wanting pas- 
tors and by pastors wanting churches. This is 
inevitable. Nor does it seem to me undesirable that 
men like Dr. Haunay should be consulted in these cir- 
cumstances. His official position gives him a wide 
knowledge both of ministers and churches, and he 
would not retain his oflice very long if he were not 
known to be both generous and just. As long as Con- 
gregationalists refuse to have a Central Committee for 
facilitating the settlement of pastors—and such a 
committee would be a portent and an infinite peril— 
well-known ministers and well-known laymen will 
continue to be appealed to by ministers for introduc- 
tions to vacant churches, and by vacant churches for 
information about possible pastors. Judging from my 
own observation, it would be well if, before inviting a 
minister, churches were a little more careful to obtain 
information about him from men on whose wisdom and 
honor they could rely. 

Throughout the history of the Union this dread of 
contradiction has emerged from time to time in vari- 
ous forms; last May it led to a change in the mode of 
electing the chairman. But the Manchester assembly 


- & decisive proof that at the end of half a century the 


Union is regarded with confidence by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the churches in England and Wales. 
Never were the meetings so large; never were they 
characterized by greater unity of fecling or by greater 
enthusiasm. 


are receiving the hospitality of Manchester and the | 


neighborhood, and the arrangements are distinguished 
by that perfection of administrative skill and by that 
unbounded munificence for which 
famous. 
English and Welsh churches there are present repre- 
sentatives of the Congregational Unions of Scotland, 
Ireland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Ontario 
and Quebec, the Cape Colony, and the Australian col- 
onies of New South Wales. Dr. Pressensé represents 
the Free Churches of France ; and we have a large del- 
egation from various organizations in the United States. 

Of the proceedings of the mectings it would be im- 
possible to give within the limits of a letter any de- 
tailed account. The chairman, Dr. Allon, delivered 
an address which was listened to with profound at- 
tention for more than an hour and a half by an au- 
dience which crowded the Free Trade Hall. The ad- 
dress was a discussion of the elements which are 
likely to characterize the church of the future, and 
was remarkable for all those high intellectual and re- 
ligious qualities which distinguish the editor of the 
“British Quarterly.” The clearness of his discrimi. 
nation, the prefect balance of his judgment, his robust- 
ness and his unfaltering faith in the divine and eter- 
nal elements of the Christian revelation were never 
more nobly illustrated. 

Dr. Stoughton delivered a charming and character- 
istic address on the Congregationalism of fifty years 
ago, full of reminiscences of the men who founded the 
Union. Mr. Baldwin Brown preached to an audience of 
four thousand people, and produced so great an im- 
pression that from time to time it was with difficulty 
that they were prevented from breaking out into ap- 
plause. His sermon was an appeal to the church to 
care for all the wants and miseries of mankind, and to 
do its part in promoting every movement for the eleva- 
tion of the race. Mr. Brown is a fervent and consum- 
mate rhetorician, and in the eagerness and passion 
with which he urged his great appeal I venture to 
think that he failed to do justice to the greatness of the 
service which the church is actually rendering, and 
has always rendered, to the material, the intellectual 
and the moral improvement of the race. Throughout 
the middle ages—to say nothing of the earlier Chris- 
tian centuries—the church was the home of a] the 
charities which lessened the sorrows of mankind; and, 
in this country and in our Own time, it can hardly be 
said that Congregationalists are indifferent to the du- 
ties of philanthropy or citizenship. Nor would Mr. 
Brown, I think, bring any such charge against us, but 
there were passages in his vehement appeal which 
seemed to imply it. 

At the public meeting, which was called, by distine- 
tion, ‘‘the Jubilee meeting,” and at which, by painful 
pressure, there were crowded into the Free Trade Hall 
four thousand five hundred people—leaving one thou- 
sand more for an overflow mecting in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Mr. Colman, M.P. tor Norwich, 
delivered an admirable address from the chair. He 
was followed by Mr. Aibert Spicer, a worthy represen- 
tative of the younger race of Congregational lay- 
men, and Mr. Charles Slater, a worthy representative 
of the younger race of Congregational ministers. 
These brief speeches were a clear assurance tliat the 
noble traditions of the past will be transmitted to 
future generations. Mr. Henry Richard, M P. for 
Merthyr Tydvil—the recognized Parliamentary leader 
of the Nonconformists—was received with immense 
enthusiasm, and, in a speech of great eloquence, con- 
trasted the England of to-day with the England of fifty 
years ago. He was followed by myself and by my 
friend and comrade, Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rogers bad al- 
ready spoken for nearly an hour at the overflow 
meeting; but his speech had a freshness of humor in 
it and a glorious vigor which excited the vast audience 
to enthusiasm. 

One whole day was given to missious and to Con- 
gregationalism ‘‘all the world over.” Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Macgregor from Canada, and Mr. Jacob Holley 
from Australia, did their work admirably. Dr. Pres- 
sensé delivered a grand speech in French on French 
Protestantism. Mr. Griffiths Johns made an appeal 
for China which I think will never be forgotten. He 
rose late, at the end of an exciting and exhausting 
day ; his allotted time was twenty minutes; but at the 
end of twenty minutes the great audience wished that 
he should ‘go on;” at the end of the second twenty 
minutes the audience was equally imperative that he 
should ‘‘ go on,” and it was not till he had spoken an 
hour that he was permitted to sit down. Such a strain 
of impassioued earnestness I have rarely listened to. 

- One of the unique charms of the meetings has been 
the presence of a large number of delegates from 
America. To mention all who have interested and 


would be impossible. 


Sixteen hundred members and delegates | 


delighted us and excited our affection and admiration 
| Dr. Henry M. Storrs has had 
the largest opportunity of letting us know the quality 


of American Congregationalism, and he has used it 


with magnificent effect. To teli the truth, niost of us 
knew very little about him. The great reputation of 


- Richard 8. Storrs on this side of the Atlantic had left no 


room in our minds for his ‘*cousin.” 
Manchester is | 
In addition to the representatives of the | 


But Dr. Henry 
M. has proved that all the power in the family has not 
been concentrated on one man. His pathetic acknowl- 
edgment of a resolution of sympathy reterring to the 
death of the President touched all our hearts and drew 
tears from many eyes. 
the force, the humor, the knowledge and the eloquence 
of his account of the work of the American Home 
Missionary Society. Rightly assuming that most 
Englishmen have a very vague acquaintance with 
American geography, he had hung up a large map of 
the United States in the sight of the audience, and in 
his account of the extraordinary work of the Society 
pointed from time to time to the map to illustrate his 
story. He spoke for about an hour and a quarter, and 
from first to last maintained the sympathy and excite- 
ment of an immense audience. The impression he 
produced was profound, and is likely, 1 think, to be of 
great service to us in our own attempt to strengthen 
and multiply the Congregational churches of this 
country. Forthis purpose we are raising a Jubilee 
Fund. As yet we have only reached £60,000 ($300,- 
000). Dr. Storrs’s speech ought to give the movement 
a powerful impetus. 

Our American visitors have also added greatly to the 
interest and delight of the private intercourse which is 
one of the great attractions of the autumnal meetings 
of the Union. Dr. Magoun, of lowa, is, with myself, 
one of the numerous guests of Mr. Henry Lee, M. P. 
for Southampton. On Tuesday Mr. Lee invited a pri- 
vate party to dinner at the Clarendon Club, and I was 
fortunate enough to sit next to Dr. Storrs, and to learn 
from him a great deal that lam glad to know about 
your Home Missionary movement. On Wednesday 
Mr. Lee had another large party of Americans to din- 
her at the same place. On Thursday Mr. Henry 
Wright, of London, had a party at his botel, at which 
I aid other Englishmen had the pleasure of meeting 
some of our visitors whom we had not met before. Dr. 
Pressensé gave us a beautiful speech, and Dr. Storrs 
also spoke with admirable felicity. LIrefer to the pri- 
vate meetings because to many of us they are aiways 
among the chief pleasures of the Union, aud because 
this year the presence of our American guests—one or 
two of whoim were good enough to bring their ladies 
with them—has made them exceptionally delightful. 


BIRMINGHAM, England. ht. W. Date. 


WHAT IS THE TALMUD ? 
By THE Rev..J. MACBRIDE STERRETT. 
fee Babylcnish captivity changed the Jews from a 
lawless, reckless, godless populace into a band of 
Puritans, who pressed around their national literature 
—the scanty records of their faith and history —mere 


_brauds plucked from the burning— with a fierce and 


passionate love; a love even stronger than that of 
wite and child. Then began that searching of the 
Scripiures, that commentating, expounding, homiletic 
application, and glowing Visions of theosopliy and met- 
uphysics beneath the mere words; in brief, that 
study of the Old Testament of which the Talmud is 
Talmud means, in tie first instance, 
uothipg but study—learning. It finally became the 
name of this store-house of learning. It is a develop- 
ment and outgrowth of Scripture—a kind of supple- 
ment to the Pentateuch which it took a thousand 
years of a nation’s lifeto produce. It is emphatically a 
corpus juris, an encyclopedia of law, civil and penal, 
ecclesiastical and international, Luman and divine, 
like the Justinian Code and its Commentaries. LDbut it 
is moie. It is a microcosm, embracing, as it does, the 
Bible, heaven and earth. It is as if all the prose and 
poetry, the science, the faith and speculation of the 
Old World were, though only in faint reflections, 
bound up in it. It contains an account, also, of the 
education, the arts, the science, the history and the re- 
ligion of this people ; most fully, perbaps, of the time 
immediately preceding and following the birth of 
Christianity. The Bible was the central sun, and 
around it ever revolved that great cosmos, the Talmud. 
lis chief importance for religious history is the manner 
in which it informs of things and circumstances at the 
time of the birth of Christianity, etc. ; the ethical say- 
ings, parables, gnomes, etc., which were the principal 
vehicle of the common Jewish teaching from an almost 
pre-historic period. 
There are two mighty currents in the Talmud—the 
one emanating from the brain, the other from the 
heart; the one prose, the other poetry—currents 
mingling sometimes, again impeding each other’s flow, 
so that to a Western mind everything seems confused, 
tangled and chaotic. The Talmud, which is composed 


Lhe store-house. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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of these two elements—the legal and the legendary— is 
divided into two parts, the Mishnah and the Gemara. 


The Gemara is a sort of commentary and supplement 
to the Mishnah, as that is to the Old Testament. The | 


Mosaic Code is the written law; the Talmud, the un- 


written law, developing and enlarging the former so as | 


in a manner to supersede it. 

There are many more vital points of contact between 
the New Testament and the Talmud than divines seem 
yet to fully realize; for such terms as Redemption, 
Baptism, Grace, Faith, Salvation, Regeneration, Son 
of man, Son of God, Kingdom of Heaven, were not, as 
we are apt to think, invented by Christianity, but were 
household words of Talmudic Judaism. The funda- 
mental mysteries of the new faith are matters totally 
apart; but the ethics in both are, in their broad out- 
lines, identical. That grand dictum, ‘** Do unto others 
as thou wouldst be done by,” is quoted by Hillel (at 
whose death Jesus was ten years of age) not as any- 
thing new, but as an old and well-known opinion 
that comprised the whole law. It is the glory of 
Christianity to have carried those golden germs, hid- 
den in the schools and among the silent community of 
the learned, into the market of humanity. It has com- 
municated the Kingdom of Heaven, of which the 
Talmud is full, to the herd, even to the lepers. But 
the misconception, as if to a God of vengeance had 
suddenly succeeded a God of love, cannot be too often 
protested against. *‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is a precept of the Old Testament, as Christ 
himself taught his disciples. 

Regarding the Pharisees or Separatists themselves, 
no greater or more antiquated mistake exists than that 
of their being a mere ‘‘sect,” hated by Christ and his 
apostles. 

After the Babylonish captivity, when idolatry had 
died out, learning became of higher moment than the 
ritual of religion. The priests had sadly deteriorated, 
and were becoming an ignorant faction. High Priests 
there were who bought their sacred office but were 
ignorant of the very law they were to represent. 
Pharisaism then came into existence as a reform power. 
The Pharisees had but one cry—education ; Catholic, 
compulsory, gratuitous. The watchwords resounding 
from one end of the Talmud to the other are the 


words, ‘‘ Learn—Teach,” ‘‘ Teach—Learn.” Strenu- | 
ously and indefatigably the Pharisees advocated 


gratuitous education; and by their unceasing efforts 
hundreds of synagogues, schools and colleges arose, 
not only in Judea, but throughout the whole Roman 
Empire. The highest and most exalted title which 
they bestowed upon God himself, even in their most 
poetical flights, was that of Pedagogue of man. Such 
positive knowledge of the character and position of 
the Pharisees should lead us to view Christ’s de- 
nunciations not as wholesale and indiscriminate, not 
as applying to them as a class, but as referring to in- 
dividuals, to bad members of a class. 

But the Talmud did not fall into the common eccle- 
siastical error of confounding Teligion with thcol- 
ogy. It taught that religion was not a thing of 
creed, or dogma, or faith merely, but of active good- 
ness. Scripture said, ‘‘ Ye shall walk in the ways of 
the Lord.” But the Lord is a consuming fire—how 
can man walk in his way? By being, they answered, 
as he is; merciful, loving, long-suffering. Mark how 
God clothed the naked—Adam, and buried the dead— 
Moses. He heals the sick, frees the captive, does 
good to his enemies, and he is merciful both to the 
living and to the dead. In close connection with this 
stood the relationship of men to their neighbors—chietly 
to thase beyond the pale of creed or nationality. The 
Talmud distinctly, and strongly set its face against 
proselytism: pronouncing it to be even dangerous to 
the commonwealth. There was no occasion, it said, 
for the conversion to Judaism, so long as a man ful- 
filled the seven fundamental laws. Every man who 
did so was regarded as a believer, to all interests and 
It even went so far as to call every right- 


purposes. 
Those wishing to become 


eous man an Israelite. 
proselytes were to be warned off, told of the trials 
they should have to,endure, which were unnecessary, 
inasmuch as al] men were God’s children and might 
inherit the hereafter. But if they persisted they were 
to be received, and evcr afterwards treated tenderly. 
The fundamental! law of all human and social economy 
in the Talmud was the utter and absolute equality of 
man. It pointed to the unity of manin creation as a 
token that one shou!d not say to another, I am of bet- 
ter or earlier stock. 

The Talmud was never formally accepted by the 
nation, either by general or special council. And the 
authority that was siicutly vested in it belonged exclu- 
sively to its legal portions. The other stream flowing 
through it, the legendary portion, was poetry, beloved 
by women and children, and by those pensive minds 
which delight in flowers and songs of wild birds. But 
the people clung to it. It is a tangled mass of fairy 
story, jests, song and exposition. Bunyan’s descrip- 


tion of his work, which is very Haggadistic, describes 


| children and schools. 


| the Hageadah, or legendary parts of the Talmud, as 
accurately as can be. It was the poet’s heart rather 
than his cunning that wrought out such gorgeous tap- 
estries. ‘The chief feature and charm of its contents 
| lay in their utter vacrete. One might as well attempt 
to systematize the songs of birds, or a mother’s part- 


ing blessing, as to try systematizing upon the Hagga- 
dah. The most transcendent love was lavished on 
children in this poetry. All the verses of Scripture 
that spoke of tlowers and gardens were applied to 
The relationship of man to God 
they could not express more pregnantly than by the 
most familiar words which occurred from one end of 
the Talmud to the other, Our Father in Heaven. To 


woman the Talmud ascribes all the blessings of the 
household. From her emanated everything noble, 


wise and true. It has not words enough to impress 
man with the absolute necessity of getting married. 
Not only is he said to be bereft of peace, joy and com- 


fort and faith without a wife, but he is not even called 
aman. Who is best taught? it asked; and the an- 
swer is, He who has learned first from his mother. 


NO MORE DEATH. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
** ATO more death:” and every heart that sinks 
A grave within itself, and buries there 
A life it loved, turns from the tears it drinks 
And casts upon the promise all its care. 


No more death: no sorrow and no fears, 
No valley of the shadow, no more pain ; 
No weeping ; for God wipes away the tears, 

And, dried by him, tears never rise again. 


No darkened room, no silence, and no cry 
Of bitterness as he recalls the breath, 
No unfilled blank, no nameless agony ; 
For he hath said, ** There shall be no more death. 
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No more death. Take comfort, ye who weep. 
Give thanks to God and raise the bowed head. 

They are not lost. °Tis ‘* His beloved sleep’’— 
And He who takes and keeps the holy dead. 


Are they not safe with him? And when the veil 
Is rent for us, and sight supplanteth faith, 
Then, re-united, love may never fail; 
For he hath said, ‘‘ There shall be no more death.” 


THE FRENCH AT YORKTOWN. 
Il. 
By Evior MoCormick. 


( YORNWALLIS'S blunder in allowing himself to be 
_/ caught in the Yorktown trap may be accounted 
for in part by his ignorance of the proximity of the 
French fleet, and in part by his too confident reliance 
upon the aid of General Clinton, the commander at New 
York. It was only by accident that he had gone to 
Yorktown at all; with a view, as it'seems, of fortify- 
ing a naval station for the protection of the British 
fieet which he expected would shortly arrive from New 
York. A fleet did arrive, but it was the French, on 
whose coming he had not calculated; and before he 
fairly realized the situation the armies of Washington 
and Rochambean were also on their way from An- 
napolis to the Peninsula. Prevented by the vigilance 
of Lafayette from escaping to the South, and watched 
from the sea by De Grasse’s ships, there was no alter- 
native but to fortify Yorktown against the threatened 
attack, with the hope that Clinton’s reinforcements 
might still arrive and dislodge the besieging force. 

All the circumstances, however, seemed to conspire 
against Cornwallis and in favor of the allies. If the 
arrival of De Grasse had been delayed only a few 
days the ships sent by Sir Henry Clinton would have 
anticipated him at Hampton Roads and prevented his 
ingress to Yorktown; had Lafayette been less vigilant 
in guarding the means of exit from the Peninsula 
Cornwallis might have escaped to a point on the coast 
below, where the British ships could have taken him 
safely on board; had Washington and Rochambeau 
been delayed in their march De Grasse would have been 
obliged to return to the West Indies, and the whole 
enterprise would have failed. As it turned out, one 
part of the undertaking fitted so admirably into the 
other that when the allied armies at length sat down 
before Yorktown it was only a question of time, and that 
a very short time, as to when they should occupy it. 

The Americans and French were now for the first 
time to fight side by side. Each party had already 
formed a favorable opinion of the other. During the 
weeks that they had remained in camp, in West- 
chester County they had cordially fraternized, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Tories to sow dis- 
sensions between them and the reports that these 
dissensions had actually taken place. The Americans 
were impressed with the courtesy and fine bearing of 
their allies; the French with the severity of the disci- 
pline to which the American soldiers were subjected, 
as well as with the conscience with which they ren- 
dered their service. One circumstance, illustrative of 


the temper of the American troops, seems to have 
made both upon Rochambeau and his aid, De Fersen, a 
deep impression. 

As the story goes, the soldiers of the Pennsylvania 
line, numbering about 2,500, not having received any 
pay for fourteen months, and being without clothing, 
shoes or food, mutinied, and sent six sergeants to treat 
with Congress of the conditions on which they would 
return to duty. The British General Clinton, hearing of 
the revolt, sent two spies to them with aletter in which 
he promised them their fourteen months’ arrears, new 
clothing, the pay of English troops, and that they 
should always remain a separate corps from the Eng. 
lish army, and be commanded by their own ofticers. 
‘**Conirades,” exclaimed the sergeant in command, 
**he takes us for traitors, but we are brave men. We 
demand justice of our countrymen. We will never 
betray our country.” Ile thereupon arrested the spies 
sent by Clinton, hanged them forthwith, and proceeded 
to Philadelphia. 

The good feeling on the part of the allies and the 
spirit of emulation which had been excited between 
them did much to expedite the military operations and 
shorten the siege. In point of fact it lasted but eigh- 
teen days, and was attended with very inconsiderable 
loss of life. Rarely in the annals of ‘warfare has a 
victory so momentous been gained at so little cost. It 
was On the 29th and 30th of September that Yorktown 
was invested, the French auxiliaries occupying the 


‘left of the besieging line, the American militia in the 


center and the Continental army at the right, while De 
Grasse’s ships hovered around the shore. The days 
from October Ist to 6th were occupied in preparing 
the basket-work which was to protect the trenches 
when the bombardment should be begun. On the 
evening of the 6th the soldiers were set to work dig- 
ging the trenches for the first parallel, which was 
within 600 yards of the enemy’s works. These trenches 
were finished on the afternoon of the 9th, and the bat- 
teries immediately opened. 

Among the incidents of the siege it is mentioned 
that the first shot was fired by Washington himself, 
and that it fell into a party of British ofticers at dinner, 
one of whom, by a curious coincidence, was saying 
at the moment: ‘‘ Come on, Maister Washington. I’m 
unco’ glad to see you. I’ve been offered money for 
my commission, but I could na think of gangin’ home 
without a sight of you. Come on!” He had hardly 
spoken when the ball fell in their midst, severely 
wounding him and a number of others. It is also told 
that while the bombardment was going on, Governor 
Nelson of Virginia, whose home was in Yorktown, 
stood by the gunners’ side, pointing out his own house 
and urging them to use it asamark. ‘There you 
will be almost certain,” he said, ‘‘to find Lord Corn- 
wallis and the British headquarters. Fire upon it, my 
dear Marquis”—turning to Lafayette—‘‘and never 
spare a particle of my property so long as it affords a 
comfort or a shelter to the enemies of my country.” 

Animated by this spirit, it was not long before the 
French and American marksmen succeeded in silenc- 
ing the English fire. The next step to be taken was 
the construction of a new parallel three hundred yards 
nearer the enemy’s works; and this was accordingly 
done on the night of the 11th. The journals of the 
day give some idea of the difficulty of the work. “The 
parallel was carried on,” says one, ‘‘ with amazing 
rapidity, at 360 yards’ distance from the enemy’s bat- 
teries, under a very heavy fire of the enemy’s shot 
and shell going over our heads in a continual blaze the 
whole night. The sight was beautifully tremendous.” 
Before this could be completed, however, it was nec- 
essary to capture two redoubts outside of the for- 
tifications of the town that were still held by the 
British. An assault was projected for the evening of 
the 14th, and it was in this short but desperate en- 
counter that nearly all the blood which flowed during 
the entire siege was shed. The French, who had not 
yet had an opportunity to show their mettle, seized 
the occasion, while the Americans were not slow to 
follow their example. Deuxpont, who led the French 
attack, speaks in the warmest terms of the Continent- 
als. ‘‘I must render the Americans the justice,” he 
says, ‘“‘to say that they conducted themselves with 
that zeal, courage and emulation with which they 
were never backward in the important part of the at- 
tack entrusted to them, and the more so as they were 
totally ignorant of the operations of a siege.” Of his 
own army he declared that ‘‘ with troops so good, so 
brave and so disciplined one can undertake anything 
and be sure of succeeding if the impossibility of it has 
not been proved.” ‘‘I owe them,” he adds, ‘‘ the hap- 
piest day of my life, and the recollection of it will 
never be effaced from my mind.” 

Among the troops which Deuxpont thus compli- 
ments was the grenadier regiment of Gatenois, which 
had been formed from the old and distinguished regi- 
ment of Auvergne, and went into the fight under 
the inspiration of Rochambeau’s personal appeal: ‘‘My 
brave fellows,” he had said to them, ‘‘ if I should want 
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you to-night Ttrust youwill not have forgotten that we 
served together iv the regiment of -turergne wins 
Tache, an honorable appellation which it has had since 
its creation.” To this the men had repticd that if he 
would vive its former name tothe regiment they would 
die tothe last man of them. ‘They kept their word,” 
says Rochambeau, who tells the story, ‘rushed to the 
attack like lions, and nearly one-third of them died 
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“Club” bicyele spirited me away, with the buoyancy | 


the death of the brave.” The King, on Rochambeau's - 
request, immediately put bis sign-manual to the royal | 
ordinance by whici: their tormer title was restored: to 


them, addins to it in his own hand the words, **Good 
for Royal Auvergne!” 

It would not have been surprising if, in this en- 
counter, the Americans had retaliated on the British 
for the atrocities so lately committed in Connecticut 
and for the brutal murder of Scammel] at the opening 
of the siege. In the wild excitement of a bayonet 
charge soldiers do not stop to think of the law of for- 


giveness; and these menin point of fact did climb 


the redoubt crying passionately, ‘‘ Remember New 
London!” But the passion spent itself in the cry. 
Not a case} of revengeful or vindictive assault was 
reported; and no British soldier, so far as is known, 
suffered the cruel fate that befell Colonel Ledyard at 
the hands of the English at New London. On the 
contrary, the Americans were praised for their modera- 
tion and self-restraint, while both the Americans and 
French won the warmest commendations of the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf for their gallant conduct in the fight. 

The redoubts being taken and the parallel com- 
pleted, it became obvious to Cornwallis that he could 
not hold his ground, and he determined to make a 
final attempt at escape by crossing the river and break- 
ing through the besiegers at Gloucester Point and 
marching thence rapidly to New York. Cornwallis 
himself acknowledged that the scheme was a desperate 
one; and Clinton said subsequently that he could not 
see the least daylight in it. As it turned out, a violent 
storm arose, preventing the crossing of the troops, and 
destroying what at best was an extremely slender 
chance. There was no opportunity for further resist- 
ance and Cornwallis proposed to surrender. 7 

The tinal scene of the campaign, which is familiar 
to most Americans from the painting of Trumbull, 
occurred on the 19th of September, after some prelimi- 
nary negotiations as to the terms of the capitulation. 
The display was an imposing one. The British had 
been reuniformed only a few days before and presented 
a brilliant appearance, matched by the striking array 
of the French, though in marked contrast to the shabby 
and well-worn garments of the Continentals. Corn- 
wallis absented himself on the plea of sickness, but 
sent his sword by General. On tendering it to 
General Washington he was referred to General Lin- 
coln, who, it will be remembered, bad surrendered to 
Cornwallis at Charleston the year before. Lincoln, 
who must have appreciated the delicacy of the com- 
pliment offered by his commander-in-chief, received 
the sword only to give it back to the British general; 
upon which the English soldiers marched between the 
French and American lines into a neighboring field, 
where they grounded their arms. This spectacle com- 
pleted the drama of Yorktown, and was the virtual end 
of the Revolution itself. Though the articles of peace 
were not signed for more than a year afterwards, the 


Americans had already become, through this victory, 


a free and independent people. The services of 
the French were gracefully acknowledged by General 
Washington in his congratulatory address to the army. 
‘Their coéperation,” he frankly declares, ‘has se- 
cured us the present signal success.” 


FROM NEW YORH TO BOSTON BY 
BICYCLE. 
By tug Rey. Marovus D. Buen. 

HE journey from the mouth of the Hudson to that 
of the Charles, by the usual highways of travel, 
had long since lost the charm of novelty, for, at one 
time and another, I had sailed with every one of the 
Sound lines, had traversed the great iron thoroughfare 
through Connecticut, and had once tried the short- 
lived Long Island Railroad route. The just-now-van- 
ished summer vacation, however, had in store for me 
a trip from East River Bridge to Beacon Hill bya con- 
veyance as romantic as the Boston mail-coach of our 

grandfathers, and as novel as Siemens’s electric car. 

I had intended to mount my steel horse at Central 
Park and spin northward along the eastern bank of the 
Hudson, a practical and favorite route, but at the last 
moment I decided that my scanty three weeks’ ac- 
quaintance with the new steed might bring some mis- 
hap that would be mortifying at the beginning of so 
ambitious a journey and so near home. Accordingly, 
the steamboat ‘‘ Mary Powell,” like some huge white 
angel, such as flew with Mohammed from Mecca to 
Mount Moriah, took me, wheel and all, to the base of 
the Catskills. | 

Out of shady Rhinebeck, at blushing dawn, my 


-and an unworldly facial expression appropriate to his 


fa bird, past inany a farm-house so noiselessly that 
not even the vigilant and bellicose house-dog was _ 
aware of my approach; through many a quict village 
so swiftly that the early-risen youngster had only time 
to utter a prolonged and admiring ‘‘Oh!” before the 
appurition was well-nigh out of sight; intothe clangor 
of mill-wheels at Stuyvesant Falls; along country 
roads that were as silent as Tennyson’s ‘shadowy 
thoroughfares of thought”; athwart the skirts of the | 
bustling city of Iludson; through Kinderhook, with | 
the peace and opulence of a true Holland village still 
clinging to it; to the sixty-fifth milestone, on the crest of 
the last Greenbush hill, where, in the twinkling of an 
eye, Albany flashes in sight, reclining on the slopes of 
her hillsides like old Verona, but wearing as her mural 
crown «# State House which not Verona, nor perhaps 
any other Italian town, with all their reminiscences of 
architectural lunacy in by-gone ages, can match. 

An easy afternoon’s run of twenty miles, relieved 
now and then by a walk up one hill too steep or down 
another too stony, took me to supper and bed at a way- 
side tavern in the sweet Lebanon Valley. Toiling 
slowly next day up the western slope of Pittsfield 
Mountain, and seeing fertile vale and goodly upland 
unrolled like an illuminated map, I felt that sorich and 
sacred a word as ‘‘ Lebanon” was not too choice for 
sucha landscape. Midway of the ascent I met a 
Shaker, straight as an arrow, with snow-white hair 


sect. As an ordinary pedestrian I certainly should 
have been greeted with no salutation, but I was grati- 
fied to observe that the strange vehicle I was pushing 
aroused in him a curiosity that defied his studied habit 
of reserve. The patriarch had never seen a bicycle, 
and eyed saddle, felloe, spoke and backbone with the 
wondering scrutiny one might be supposed te give to 
the mechanism of an angel’s wings. When I mounted 
and spun away ona convenient strip of level ground, 
I heard echoing after me a kind of deep chuckle that 
had an unmistakably secular sound. 

From the sightly and breezy summit, down, down, 
by many a .graceful curve, darting under canopies of 
shade fit for a king, flying past dewy pasture and yel- 
low grainfield, dropping away toward Pittsfield Green, 
with its shapely spires and Launt Thompson’s lithe 
bronze soldier, I skimmed over the six miles almost as 
smoothly and easily as a strong-winged hawk might. 

That long line of supercilious hills thrust toward the 
region of the Mohawk Dutch had symbolized for me 
certain tempers that dwelt in the heart of the Berk- 
shire Yankee in colonial times; but when a man on a 
load of wood, beyond Pittsfield, told me that I should 
have to climb two more mountains before [ could reach 
Springtield, I was reminded more forcibly than cver 
of New England exclusiveness. While crossing these 
two mountains I had leisure for generalizations. I 
had time to recall the fact that Phidias set his mest 
precious sculptures where every Athenian who would 
study them must scale the steeps of the Acropolis ; also, 
that in the prime of Jewish civilization whoever would 
see Solomon in all his glory had to thread many a deso- 
late wady and clamber up many a wearying acclivity 
Jerusalemward. Thus philosophy, that immemorial 
solace of all who ever had to do with Massachusetts soil, 
beguiled the tedium of hard roads, while the cyclom- 
eter’s record of forty miles at the day’s close made me 
sure that Richard’s famous clamor for a horse might 
have been appeased with the proffer of a bicycle. 

The heart of New England once gained, the rubber 
hoof had freer course. From the Connecticut to Bos- 
ton Bay no humane horse-driver could have kept in 
sight of the wheel. Onward through the hill country 
of Worcester and Middlesex counties, whose beauty is 
worthy the inspired description of a Hebrew prophet, 
through such clean, bright villages as West Warren, 
Brookfield, Spencer, Leicester, Westboro, Framingham, 
Natick, musical with hum of spindles or ring of shoe- 
hammer, I ran, and was not weary. 

And so ended, by the edge of that fragrant and 
radiant flower garden at the foot of Boston Commons, 
my 250-mile ride. That ride convinced me that the 
bicycle is something more than a toy; that, as a mode 
of absorbing, exhilarating and safe exercise in sunshine 
and open air, it far surpasses the saddled horse. Rare 
as the sight of a bicycle still is in this country, a 
glimpse of a minister astride of one is yet rarer; but in 
Great Britain, where riders number nearly three hun- 
dred thousand, a clerical bicycler going his parish 
rounds excites no more remark than a clerical eques- 
trian. The studies of not a few holy men are known 
to contain dumb bells and Indian clubs. It is an open 
secret that clergical paleness is not necessarily a sign 
of piety, and that parallel bars may have something to 
do with pulpit fervor. Yet it is not impossible that 
the vanguard of American clergymen who shall adopt 
the new exercise are likely to horrify the men of this 
generation as much as their predecessors shocked those 
of their generation by wearing moustaches 


Despite this possible prejudice, despite the fact that 


thoughtless younz mon have occasionally offended 
publie sentiment, to say the least, by club runs on the 
Sabbath, and though the wheel has, like the horse, 
made its appearance on the vulgar race course, I can 
but devoutly hope that many of my ministerial as well 
as lay brethren may soon know the wheelman’s joy- 
ous thrill as he repeats the familiar adaptation of 
Longfellow’s words: 
Turn, turn, my wheel; turn round and round, 
Without a pause, without a sound: 


So =pins the dying world away!” 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
oY LYMAN ARBBoTY. 


T the hazard of repeating wearisomely what I 
i \\ have heretofore said in the treatment of the 
Sunday-school lessons derived from the Oid Testament 
ritual, | must reiterate that the Old Testament differs 
from the New notin what it teaches but in the meth- 
od of its teaching. The Old Testament ritual was a 
system of object-lessons. It taught spiritual truths in 
dramatic forms by enacted. symbols. To us in these 
later days the symbols must necessarily seem rude, if 
we image them at all distinctly, but they were adapted 
to the age and to the people, and spoke mere eloquent- 
ly and effectively to them than the language of either 
philosophy, poetry or imagination could have spoken. 
It is, indeed, a fair question, which Protestants would 
do well to consider, whether we have not made our 
Protestant religion too bald, our Protestant ritual too 
barren; whether we might not advantageously learn 
something from the methods of the Old Testament 
ceremonialism in our endeavor to awaken religious life 
and inculcate religious truth among the less cultured 
and intellectually and spiritually developed portions of 
the community; whether, for example, our Puritan 
methods, fitted for the intellectual New Englander and 
Scotchman, can ever be expected adequately to take 
hold of the warm imagination and the dramatic nature 
of the Latin races—the Italian, the Spaniard, or perhaps 
even the Frenchman. This question aside, however, 
it is certain that we may learn spiritual truth from the 
object-lessons depicted in Leviticus, {and that most 
readers of The Christian Union can learn those lessons 
only as they translate the object-lesson into intellectual 
and spiritual forms of expression. 

The great day of atonement was the only fast day 
prescribed under the Mosaic law, though other fast 
days were added at later periods of Jewish history. 
It was the only great day of humiliation instituted by 
God under Moses as a day of atonement for national 
and individual sins. It was observed in the Fall, ata 
time corresponding to the early part of October; it 
commenced at sunset and lasted until sunset of the 
following day. The mode of its observation is de- 
scribed in Leviticus xvi., where, in verses 3 to 10, an 
outline of the whole ceremonial is given. The verses 
selected by the committee for the Sunday-school in- 
struction enter into more minute detail. The priestly 
ceremonials were arduous in their character, and the 
high-priest was required to prepare himself by special 
devotions for the solemn services. This central feature 
is all that requires our attention. Two goats were se- 
lected, purchased out of the public treasury. Lots 
were cast between them. Oncof these goats was slain 
for an offering, and its blood was sprinkled upon the 
mercy seat and upon the altar of incense, and probably 
also upon the altar of burnt offerings.? The holy of 
holies, the outer court of the tabernacle, and the 
courtyard without were purified -by this blood of the 
atonement. The purification being thus completed, 
the high-priest laid his hands upon the live goat, and 
confessed over it all the sins of the people, ‘‘ putting 
them upon the head of the goat,” who was then sent 
away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness, 
bearing upon him ail the iniquities of Israel into a land 
not inhabited, and there let loose to return no more. 
In the later practice of the church great pains were 
taken to secure two goats of exactly similar appear- 
ance, size and value, and a piece of scarlet cloth was 
tied on the head of the live goat, or scapegoat, as he 
was called: a symbol of the sins which ‘he carried 
away to be seen n> more. ’ 


The lessons of this singular service are very simple ;- 


they could hardly have been misunderstood by the 
Jews. But they are very profound, and need continu- 
ally to be revived in our own experience. 

1. The sin which God pardons is carried away to be 
seen no more; itis obliterated. Divine forgiveness is 
not merely nor mainly the remission of penalty. It 
is not always even accompanied by the remission of 
penalty. David was forgiven his sin, but his child 
died. The Bible speaks not of the remission of 
penalty, but of the remission of sins; it speaks 


1 International S. S. Lesson for November 6, 1851.—Lev. xvi., 16- 
30. Golden Text: Rom. v., il. 

2 See Ex. xxx., 10; Lev. xvi., 1S, 19. 

3 This explanation is more probable than the other one, that the 
scarlet cloth was used simply to distinguish the goat 
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not of immunity from pain, but of the cleansing 
away of iniquity. But it exhausts ‘anguage in en- 
deavoring to set forth this truth, symbolically set 
forth by the scapegoat in olden ume, that the 
sins that are forgiven are taken away absolutely 
and entirely. God blots them out of the book of 
his remembrance; he blots them out as a thick cloud ; 
he remembers them no more; he casts them into the 
depths of the sea; though they are as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool. The sinner is washed ; he 
is made clean; his iniquities are taken off from him as 
a garment: he is robed in new and white apparel ; all 
things become new; he is born again; he is a new 


creation in Christ Jesus. What metaphors could more 


clearly, more eloquently, express the truth that the 


whole load of sin is absolutely and entirely lifted off 
from the conscience, and may be banished from the 
memory, than these metaphors with which the Old 
and New Testaments abound? We'do not half believe 
the Word of God. The Christians are the unbelievers. 
We do not take God at his Word. We go burdened 
and bowed down with sins which God would send off 
into the wilderness, to be seen neither by him nor by 
us any more forever. When Bunyan’s Pilgrim came 
to the cross his load rolled off from him into the tomb 
of Christ and was no more scen. We carry our burden 
strapped to our shoulders all the way along our pil- 
grimage, and make it a matter of religious duty to take 
it off every night, or at least once a week, and make 
an inventory ofits contents. It is our privilege, having 
once confessed our sin to God and received his pardon, 
to forget those things which are behind, and to press 
forward toward the mark of the prize of the high call- 
ing of Godin Christ Jesus. God has buried our sins 
in the depths of the sea. Why should we try to fish 
them up again? God has sent them off into the wil- 
derness. Why should we follow the scapegoat that 
we may recover and bear them again ourselves ? 

2. This remission of sins, this sending them away 
from us, this cleansing us from them, is accomplished 
not dy us, but for us. 
procession march into the wilderness to carry the sym- 
bol of their sins and bury it there. It was borne for 
them, not by them. The difference between the Chris- 
tian religion and all pagan religions is perhaps in noth- 
ing more distinctly seen than in this. Other religions 
incite men to seck by their own painstaking to rid 
themselves of the sin-burden; Christianity offers them 
a Sin-Bearer, who lifts the load off from them and 
leaves them free to devote all their thoughts and all 
their energies to the life-work of the future. The past 
is past; no man can erase it. Leave it, says God, 
With me. I will bear your past for you; the present 
and the future are yours. Live in the present and for 
the future unimpeded by the past. If, reader, you are 
burdened by that which is the hardest of all burdens 
to bear—the sense of remorse, the burden of sins com- 
mitted, of duties unperformed, of opportunities let 
slip, of time wasted, of life thrown away—learn from 
the story of the Jewish Day of Atonement that nothing 
that you can do or say or think or lear can relieve you 
from this burden. Another has borne it for you. On 
the head of another it must be confessed and laid. Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which beareth away the sins of 
the world. | 

8. And this Sin-Bearer bears away the world’s sin 
through suffering and death. The same goat could 
not die and carry the symbol of confessed sin into the 
wilderness; therefore two goats were chosen resem 
bling each other, one to be sacrificed, the other to be- 
come the scapegoat. But the truth represented by this 
double ceremonial is surely plain. He that dies is he 
that bears the sin; he that bears the sin is the Dying 
One. How and why the sufferings and death of the 
Saviour shoyld relieve the world of its sin-burden I do 
not know. All the theories of the atonement seem to 
me inadequate to explain the transcendent fact. In 
all those theories Iseem to see some glimmering of 
truth, but in none of them, nor in all combined, the 
full and perfect truth. It seems to me that I can see 
that the sufferings and death of a Saviour do some- 
thing to satisfy that sense of justice which, common 
to God and man, everywhere and always demands pen- 
alty for transgression ; that it provides a substitute for 
pain and so makes pardon safe; that it exerts a pro- 
founder moral influence on mankind to awaken peni- 
tence and spiritual aspiration than any or all other 
events in history combined; that it is the supreme 
and consummate expression of the divine pardoning 
mercy and love to a sinful and guilty world; that, in a 
word, there is a spiritual truth underlying the satisfac- 
tion, the governmental, the moral influence and the 
divine-manifestation theories of the atonement. But 
whether there be truth in one, orall, or none of them, 
the one great fact remuins, attested by the history of 
the church, attested by the Christian biography of ten 
thousand times ten thousand, that there is something 
inexplicable and transcending all dogmatic definitions 
in the sufferings and the death of the Lamb of God; 


The people did not in solemn | 


God. 


something which relieves the burdened heart of its | 


burden and gives to him who before was groaning, 
Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? the triumphant song, 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


S. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL TuovuGutr.—Sins forgiven for Christ's sake. 

Let the teacher draw a large picture frame on the 
blackboard with yellow crayon, or, better still, pin one 
to the blackboard, cut out of gilt paper before coming 
to the class. Tell the children they must think a pict- 
ure for the frame. Children will always be found 
keenly alive to the delights of the imagination. Tell 
them that there are to be many people and wonderful 
things in the large picture. 

Direct them thus: Right here (pointing a little to 
one side in the space within the frame) you may 
think of the beautiful tabernacle which the Israelites 
built. Oh, how itshines! Why does it? Because its 
boards were covered with gold. Now think of the 
Israelites as standing all about tie tabernacle. (It 
would be well for the teacher to draw the outlines of 
the tabernacle, and make a host of dots about it to 
represent the people.) Not one person was in the tab- 
ernacle. Now you may think of a man, Aaron, the 
high priest, dressed all in pure white; no man with 
him, but a bullock, two young goats, and two sheep 
with horns. Think of him as walking into the yard of 
the tabernacle, stopping with the animals by the side 
of the brazen altar. Now he lays his hand on the 
head of the bullock, as much as to say, ‘‘I lay my sins 


on Jesus.” Now he kills the bullock, catches its 
blood in a dish, goes into God’s very holy room 


(teacher following his course by moving a finger to 
the holy of holies in the diagram) where he can go 
only one day in a year. He sprinkles some of the 
blood there, then he comes out and touches the golden 
altar with it, and sprinkles more blood in the large 
room. He comes back to the brazen altar, and pours 
out the blood that is left. 

Now he puts his hands on the head of one of the 
little young goats, as much as to say, ‘‘ The people lay 
all their sins on Jesus.” He kills the goat, he catches 
its blood in a dish. He goes into God’s holy little 
room again, sprinkles blood there, and in the large 
room, and comes again to the brazen altar, and pours 
out the blood that is left. 

Now he puts his hands on the head of the other 
young goat. Do you think he will kill that? Yes? 
No, he calls a man to take it far away (teacher moves 
her hand to the other side of the picture) and let it 
run off by itself among the rocks and hills. 

Now what is the high priest going to do? He is 
going to take off his white robes, and wash himself, 


and put op his beautiful garments of white, blue, and 


gold. Still the two rams, the sheep with the horns, 
stand by the brazen altar. What is the priest going 
to do with them? He takes his knife; he kills first 
one and then the other. Now he lays them upon the 
fire on the altar; they burn and the smoke goes up to 
‘*We want to give ourselves to thee.”” The peo- 
ple go away feeling that God has forgiven all their sins. 


What a wonderful picture we have had. Would. 


you like to know what it means ? 

We should have to do just as the Israeiites did on 
that great day of atonement that came once a year, 
but Jesus has died that all our sins might be forgiven. 
The high priest was a picture of Jesus, our High-priest. 
The little goat killed and put on the burning altar was 
a picture of Jesus who died on the cross for us. (Let 
the teacher cover the altar by drawing across). The 
little goat that was allowed to go free after the priest 
had laid the people’s sins on its head was a picture of 
Jesus taking our sins away from us. He says that he 
will remember them no more. | 

Teacher and class repeat the Golden Text (Rom. v., 
2) in concert. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 
SERMON BY Henry Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


GRANT unto us, this morning, that influence from thee which shall 
awake in our hearts filial feeling; that we may call thee Father not 
because we are so taught, but because our hearts long for thee, love 
thee and trust thee. Thou cansi not harmus. Weare thine. Far 
are we from worth or perfection. Weare clothed with infirmities ; 
we have broken out into transgressions and into sins innumerable; 
and if it were not that thou art God, long ago thou mightest have 


been weary of us and of al] that thou art counseling respecting | 


us. But thou art the infinite Father. Thy patience, thy long- 
suffering kindness and thy tender mercy have been our preserva- 
tion. Our hope and our rejoicing are not in ourselves except as we 
ourselves are in thee. We rejoice to believe that we are of thee, that 
we return to thee, that thou art surrounded to the uttermost with 
those that are least, with those that are lowest, withall beings whose 
destiny is eternal life. Though thy way is not ours, and though thy 
thoughts are higher than our thoughts, we rejoice to believe that all 
thy counsels and all thy purposes mean kindness, that thy decrees 


are of love, and that thou chastisest because thou lovest. That 
which is in thine hand is but another measure of thy love and kind- 
ness; and all the way in the heaven and in the earth shall yet be 
demonstrated to be the way of goodness, kindness and love. Thou 
wilt never torment nor destroy ruthlessly. Thou wilt renew lifes 
breathing out thine own eternity. Thou art thyself making a per 

petual sacrifice. Thou art bearing the burdens, the transgressions 
and the ignorances of the whole human family. They weigh 
down upon thy hands but do not weary thee. Thou art carrying 
on still thy beneficence, by ways which we do not understand, and 
with a largeness which transcends any thought of ours. Unsearch- 
able art thou yet. Though by searching we find out alittle, and a little 
more, and a little more, though the orb of our comprehension is er- 
larged, still we are far from understanding thee. 

We pray that thy blessing may come not only to all that are here 
present but to the households that are here represented. May it be 
to them as the coming of the morniug upon the night. If there is 
sickness, if there is sorrow, if there is fear. if there is vexation of 
spirit, if there are troubles unmeasured and unmeasurable, thou, 
Lord, canst sustain thy people. Grant that in every household there 
may be a faith that shall expel fear and doubt. Override troubles, 
and upon the darkness let thy bow of promise appear. 

We pray that thy blessing may come to all those who are absent 
from us, in foreign lands, upon the. sea, in the wilderness, every- 
where. Keep them abundantly. Bless them. Grant that their 
prayers for us, and ours for them, meeting together in the heavenly 
land, may clasp hands in imperishable friendship before God. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all that are strangers in our midst. 
May this be to them their Father's house, and may we be their breth- 
ren. May our sympathies flow with theirs, and may we rejoice to- 
gether in a common hope and be quickened in Christ together. We 
pray that all thy people, of every name, may recognize each other. 
Grant that those outward expressions which spring from and by our 
reason, from all the organs of sensuous men, may not be sufficient to 
keep apart those who are of Christ. May the divine recognition, the 
spiritual sense of fellowship, pierce every wall, We pray that more 
and more thy people may love one another and help one another, 
May they be kind and helpful in the proportion in which they think 
others to be less than themselves, to be poorer in truth, to be further 
from the right; and may all those divisions which have torn and 
vexed the Church of Christ pass away. At last let the crown of 
thorns be burt t up, and jet the spear perish. Grant that Christ in 
his people and in his Church universal may walk forth at Jength the 
May all men rejoice in him and in one another. 

Bless this nation. Bless the government, the President of the 
United States, and all that are joined to him in authority. Bless the 
Congress assembled, the Legislatures of the several States, the Gov- 
ernors, all magistrates, the whole people. Bless the nations upon 
our border, the nations across the sea, all peoples in every land. 
Fulfill, at last, toward all the world thy predictions. May thy king- 
dom come, and thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit shall be praises for- 
evermore. 


very God of love. 


SERMON. 
THE USES OF PRAYER.* 


** Likewise, the spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself mak- 
eth intercession for us with groanings which cannot be attered.”— 
Rom. viii., 26. 

** He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.”—HEB. xi., 6. 

17 E have in these two passages the thought which 
exactly hits the forms of modern doubt and 
trouble. Among thinking men, disciplined in the 
school of material science, the tendency, to-day, is that 
of agnosticism, or the doctrine of not knowing. They 
do not deny that there is a God: they simply deny that 
the knowledge of the existence of an invisible God is 
revealed to them. They do not know whether there is 
one or not; to say that there is none is to go beyond 
the bound and province of their method; but there is 
none that is known tothem. There may be one; but 
if there is, they do not know it, and nobody knows it. 

Now, judged by the strictest rule of physical science, 
they are right. They are right judged by anything 
that the eye can see, that the ear can hear or that the 
hand can handle—by anything that there is in uncon- 
tradictable matter. In other words, the test of the ex- 
istence, the agency, and the universality of a divine 
spiritual efluence is not the evidence which belongs to 
the existence of matter. The question is, Is there any- 
thing higher than matter? Are there no evidences 
other than those which belong to the senses? Is it 
presumably true that God does not exist, because if he 
does he exists in a sphere unspeakably higher than 
that in which matter exists? Of course no man can 
go to God with any sense of prayer unless he believes 
that he is. Praying to emptiness is very little comfort 
to anybody: and unless there is a faith that God exists 
we cannot pray. 

It is said and substantiated by the same school, or 
by those who do not go quite to the extent to which they 
do, that God is inwebbed with the government of the 
universe ; and they say, ‘‘Do yousuppose that he turns 
aside from the great methods which are established 
from eternity to eternity? Do you suppose that he 
changes all elemental forms for the sake of answering 
the prayers of whoever prays to him? Men are ig- 
norant and are prejudiced and are divided in their 
opinions in regard to a thousand things; and yet they 
are all open-mouthed, praying for this, that and the 
Other thing, and there is a whole storm of windy 
prayers going up all the time ; and do you suppose that 
God stops and changes anything belonging to the infi- 
nite combination of natura) law for the sake of answer- 
ing these prayers?” 

Says the Apostle Paul, ‘ We know not what to pray 

*SunDay MORNING, May 30, 1880. Lesson: Isa. xxxvii. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 110, 784, 1034. Reported expressly for 
The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. , 
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for as we ought.” In other words, rising above all the 
infirmities of men’s knowledge, he declares that the 
utterances of prayer bring to the soul of man the in- 
spiration of God, the divine thought and feeling, that 
they move the soul, that they inspire it, and that 
God, instead of specially answering prayers that may 
spring out of ignorance, answers the need, going 
back of the request to the thing that is really needed. 
He does as every parent does. When an uneasy child 
comes and asks its mother that it may have this or 
that, and she knows that another thing will bring the 
desired relief, she denies the request in order to comply 
with the nature of that request. So the Spirit helps 
our infirmities. We know not how to pray as we 
ought, and the Spirit makes intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. This language is 
poetical ; but I suppose there is a great scheme of in- 
visible purposes being carried on above us, including 
every man, in which the divine nature is taking care 
of and nursing men; and I suppose he is more tender 
than any parent or any mother; and I suppose it is 
governed, not by the special ignorance or knowledge 
of those whom it concerns, but by the larger knowl- 
edge of God himself. 

What, then, is prayer, the discussion of which is to- 
day of so much interest to all thinking men? In its 
fullest and largest view it is the rising of human 
thought and feeling into conscious communion with 
God. 

Now, the rising of any feeling or desire or thought 
into the presence of God may take on a hundred forms, 
just as your conversation with any person may take 
ona hundred forms. It may be question; it may be 
answer; it may be suggestion; it may be wit; it may 
be grief; it may be argument; it may be solicitation ; 
or it may be the communion of your thoughts with 
another person’s. Prayer in its larger sense is that 
act of aman by which he comes into the presence of 
God, and, as it were, thinks unto him and feeb unto 
him; and it may run through a long range. It may 
be an act by which a man’s temporal condition merely 
comes into his thought; it may be an act in which a 
man’s life as a citizen, as a merchant, as a mechanic, 
as a worker, comes into his thought; it may be an act 
in which the elevation of a man’s thought to that 
which is highest in its spiritual nature may take hold 
of the present and of the future. ’ 

I need not say to you that the noblest form of inter- 
course between two souls does not have respect to the 
lowest things. If I meet a great nature I do not talk 
to him about shoes and shoestrings, about hooks and 
eyes, about pins and needles, about debt and taxes, 
about ribbons and straw bonnets, about silks, about 
fractious neighbors, or anything of the sort. These 
things are all very nice in their place; but I do net 
talk about them when I meet a congenial person who 
is spiritualized in his thoughts and feelings. There 
ure a thousand and one little grievances of life that I 
do not think of mentioning in conversation with such 
a person. I do not even talk in respect to intellectual 
matters when I rise to the highest plane. 

It is said that when Carlyle and Emerson met they 
spent one whole evening without a light, talking of 
what God was. This side of the grave I would give 
more to have heard that conversation than any other. 
What a treat it would have been to have heard the in- 
terchange of thought between these two great thinkers 
who sat without a spectator or witness and talked in 
their sincerest and deepest moods respecting God! 

In our intercourse with our friends we feel that we 
have had true communion when we have risen up into 
the highest realm—thbe realm of the heart, of the im- 
agination and of the reason dealing with supernal 
things., We feel that we have grasped our friends, 
and that they are ours, only in the communion of 
those transcendent moments. 

Now in the realm of prayer there is communion 
with God respecting the turf and the plow, the rain 
and the sun, food, raiment, all things which he knows 
that we have need of. There is such a thing as hav- 
ing communion with God respecting our cares, our 
duties and our labors in life. But the highest form of 
communion, which rises to the interchange of love 
and admiration and adoration, takes in the spirit, 
the effluence, of eternal life. Of this kind of prayer 
there is the least; and of the other, which is the 
most imperfect, there is the most, and there has been 
of necessity, in the unfolding of the human race. 

The fact is indisputable that one may rise into the 
conscious presence of God. You may say that it is 
imagination. I say so too. The best part of the 
reason is imagination. Reason is the candlestick, but 
imagination is the candle that burns in it. They 
should work together. The imagination without 
reason is but a vapor; and reason without imagination 
is like s world without an atmosphere. The two 
together produce the condition in which the highest 
cognitions come to man. Do you tell me that when I 
rise into the conscious presence of God I rise simply 
into the realm of the imagination? There may not be 


certainty of the divine presence to a mere philosopher ; 
but there is to a Christian—to a spiritual man. Such 
certainty belongs to the very highest human ex- 
periences. In the intersphering of the hearts of two 
lovers is there not as much reality as there is in arith- 
metic ? There is a school of philosophers who believe 
in the alembic, the yardstick and the gallon measure, 
but who do not believe there is is anything in the 
sphere of human cognition that is not ponderable and 
measurable. I hold that the grandest realm, the realm 
most populous of truth, though the least explored or 
explorable, lies in the direction of the reason. The 
act of my imagination under such circumstances 
I consider to be infinitely higher than the perceptions 
of my bodily senses would be if I saw God as he is, 
or as he was incarnated. To have seen him thus 
would not have been so high an act of communion as 
to know him. 

It is a general fact that prayer has been developed 
throughout the human race in the proportion in which 
the human race has ascended to its highest reaches, 
and in which the minds of men have increased in 
scope, in sensibility, and in fineness and in richness. 
The largest men, men of the most spiritual genius, 
have always tended to bathe themselves in the con- 
sciousness of a divine Being, not alone among the 
Israelites or Christians, but among pagans as well; 
for there have been men who have worshiped the true 
God under false names, not being able to tear the husk 
off from the kernel. Taking the world through, the 
tendency has been to so develop human nature as that 
it should rise into the conscious presence of God. 
Prayer, therefore, or the reaching out of the soul after 
communion with something unspeakably higher than 
itself, that is perfect in emotion, and perfect in beauty, 
may be said to be a trait in human nature that is least 
developed at the bottom and most developed at the 
top. More than this, the experience of great and 
noble men has not led them to doubt the efficacy, the 
beauty, and the necessity of prayeras the very breath 
of their souls. In other words, the great moral 
geniuses among mankind, after having found them- 
selves drawn up toward God, through changes of con- 
dition, in times of prosperity or in times of adversity, 
in joy or in sorrow, have not fallen back from this 
communion, saying that it is fruitless. On the other 
hand, the conviction of these men, as a class, has been 
that it was worth a man’s while to pray, though the 
blessing asked for did not always follow, and though 
they could not tell why it did not follow. 

If it be said, as an objection to this, that the lowest 
natures, as well as the highest, have always prayed, 
my reply is that this latent tendency-to hold com- 
munion with the Highest works in the sphere of phys- 


icaland material wants as well as in the sphere of the: 


spiritual and immaterial. Prayer in this lower sphere 
was the first germination. Inthe higher sphere it is 
more advanced. In one of these spheres it is com- 
munion: in the other itis mostly petition. What I 
may call vulgar prayer expends itself merely with 
asking, for the most part, for current blessings—food, 


raiment, household mercies, good times, etc.; and that, 


too, very largely, without any thought of what is the 
supreme end of being—exalted, perfected manhood. 

It may be said that the fact that answers to prayers 
are so rare would seem to militate against the notion 
that God hears and answers prayer. We know not 
what we should pray for as we ought, and our prayers 
are like arrows shot heavenward at a venture in the 
night air. A man, hearing flying fowls at midnight 
migrating to the colder regions of the north, o1 return- 
ing to the milder regions of the south, goes out in the 
darkness and draws his bow at a venture; and he 
says, ‘‘Archery is a folly.” Yes, midnight archery is. 
Archery that has no aim, and that is imperfect, is. 
Because, then, prayer does not bring bread, or clothes, 
does it not bring anything? Is not the body more than 
meat? and is not the spirit more than the body? If 
prayer brings spiritual refreshment to man thatis in 
the body, am I not remunerated? Are we to make no 
account of what prayer has done for the spiritual na- 
ture? In my own personal experience I have prayed 
a hundred times for things which, thank God, I never 
got. I have lived long enough to see that I do not 
understand my own wants. There have been cases in 
which not to give me what I asked for was better than 
to have given it. 

To plead that answers to prayer are rare is simply to 
plead that answers are not given to foolish prayers. 
But, in the highest realm, the instances in which 
prayers are answered, in the imagination, in the reason, 
in the disposition, so as that the blessings are not 
given in the way in which they are desired, are more 
than a thousand to one ascompared with the instances 
in which the special thing asked foris granted. Men’s 
ignorance would oftentimes draw down upon them- 
selves annihilating mischiefs, if their prayers were 
literally answered ; and it is a matter of very great 
thankfulness that many of our prayers are not’ an- 
swered. 


There is something that may be positively affirmed 
in regard to answers to prayer. First, prayer is not 
destined to be a substitute for the ordinary methods of 
productive life. I can conceive that the listening ear 
of the divine Parent might help the simple, the igno- 
rant, the unfortunate. I can conceive that the late 
slave on the plantation, having the keenest sufferings 
and sorrows that the soul may know; I can conceive 
that mothers secing their daughters, just ripening into 
beauty, snatched from their sides and sold into in- 
famy; I can conceive that great-hearted parents, ab- 
solutely helpless, with no friends, and none to succor 
them, shut up literally unto God, and crying out to 
him for relief from such wrongs; I can conceive that 
such persons might be helped of God; but it does not 
follow that he would help to the same extent those 
who had the power of helping themselves. WhatI do 


for alittle babe I would not do fora child six years 


old, for the young man of twenty-one, or for the man 
of forty. Wedo for infancy what we dod not do for 
later stages in the life of aman. And, although I do 
not affirm it, I can easily conceive that of the prayers 
which rise into the presence of God there may be 
those that are answered for persons in the lower 
sphere as they are not for persons that are more exalt- 
ed. To say that because intelligent and thoughtful 
men have prayed for this and that, and have never had 
answers to their prayers, while answers have seemed 
to come to the prayers of the poorest, the lowest and 
the most ignorant, therefore it was owing to supersti- 
tion in the latter case, is false. We know very well 
that in the household we will do for the lowest, the 
most ignorant and the most helpless what we would 
net do for men that are able to care for themselves. 
Generally speaking, it may be set down that that which 
cannot be procured by foresight, by skill, by activity, 
by persistent industry, must be got, if it is had at all, 
from God. It is not meant that a man can pray 
plants into his garden. I know a great many that have 
built houses that they say they prayed up. I know 
that there are those who claim that in answer to prayers 
of faith means are sent to them by which to take care 
of the sick and the unfortunate. As distinguished 
from absolute prayerlessness, I favor their view; but 
looking at the matter spiritually and physically I can- 
not see that the prayer of faith has done for men, or 
for bodies of men, that which they were competent 
to do for themselves by the use of ordinary methods. 

If there is the power in prayer to do for men what 
they could do for themselves, it is not simply a use of 
natural law, but it is a violation of natural law; it 
breaks up the foundation on which human industry 
stands; it isa premium on laziness; and I shall be- 
lieve in it as soon asI see eminently good men not 
pray up a hospital, but pray down a mortgage. When 
I see men lay aside the ordinary instruments on which 
they depend for overcoming the difficulties of life, and 
succeed, not by prudence and not by playing on the 
proper strings of human nature, but simply by prayer ; 
when the questions that meet us every day, and at 
every turn, can be solved by prayer directly, instead 
of by patient investigation with thought-power, then I 
shall believe that secular results can generally be 
gained by prayer as a substitute for the employment 
of ordinary methods. They cannot be so gained, and 
itis well that they cannot. If they could, it would 
make the whole world a set of miserable, indolent 
tide-waiters. It would demoralize the race. 

The best thing that we know of in life is thatif a 


man is lazy he shall want bread. He that will not 


work shall not eat; and when a man goes hungry 
it is a testimony that God is true to his laws, and 
that the man is suffering as a violator of those laws. 
One of the best things to stirup men, to educate them, 
and to bring out the manhood in them in distinction 
from their animalhood, is the action of these laws. 
Suffering is benignant. If we would sée it in its real 
character it would be sweeter to us than a mother’s 
face in the darkness of night. Suffering is not what 
we have been accustomed tothink it to be. It is God’s 
nurse and physician. I would not pray to have suffer- 
ing taken out of the world for the world itself. I 
do not suppose that prayer is a charm by which 
you can produce prosperity and thrift in this world 
without employing the natural methods of procedure. 
All disorders that spring from the depressions or the 
aberrations of the nervous system may be more or 
less temporarily removed, and sometimes permanently, 
by influences which involve the stimulation and revival 
of the nervous centers; but I do not believe that any 
prayers will ever remove the pains and penalties that 
attend the transgressions of physical law. Prayer is 
not meant to remove the consequences of laws that 
have been violated. I do not believe prayer to be a 
reward of delicious dreaming, of devout indolence, or 
of impecunious benevolence. I believe in prayer; but 
I believe it to be part and parcel of the general system 
in which spiritual and natural laws are harmoniously 
blended together. How it works in the midst of all 
the complexities of this world is what we have not yet 
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come to understand. This fact is not an insoluble 
difficulty to my mind; for how little do we yet know 
of the mind of man, although there has been so much 
of it in the world for these thousands of years! How 
little do we know respecting it scientifically! The 
Knower is the least known of anything. When we 
consider what the divine mind must be in its tran- 
scendent superiority, the question is, How does it 
come in contact with men’s minds? and in what way 
does it work out the results of prayers? He that 
undertakes to explain this indicates his ignorance at 
the first step. 

* The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth ; 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

We talk of the Divine Spirit; but the Divine Spirit 
is, at present, so far above any of the lines of our 
knowledge that we cannot understand his nature nor 
his methods. 

Consider, then, that whatever may be the altitude in 
which divine sovereignty works in answering prayer, 
the highest conception of prayer is intercourse. The 
very backbone of divine government in this world 
points toward the development of men fout of their 
animal conditions into spiritual (beings: and prayer 
works in the direction of such development. It lifts 
man higher, equips him, stimulates him, unfolds him ; 
and, whether or not the thing which is asked is given, 
more than a thousand times its equivalent is given in 
the awakening of the Spirit. Tne Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities. We know not what to pray for; but the 
Spirit prays for us and in us. 

I think that the main end-and drift of prayer is t® 
develop the spiritual nature of men. It does not inter- 
fere with, nor preclude, physical benefit. It may be 
said to be the indirect result of communion with God. 

When you pray to God, and when his saints every- 
where, of every name, pray to him, the petition rises, 
and the divine efliuence goes forth, bearing upon all 
the hearts of men, not by the use of natural laws, and 
not against them. God influences men In answer to 
their petitions so that either the thing asked for, or 
something better, comes to pass. 

Seek not then so much to know the mystery of visi- 
ble philosophy ; seck rather to Know the Lord, to trust 
him, to rest upon his name, to bathe in his power, and 
to believe that though we know not what to ask for 
as we ought, yet asking is transmuted through the 
hands of the Spirit, and when it comes, as it were, to 
appear before God, it is as it should be. God is a bet- 
ter judge than you are, and it is not in vain that you 
seek him in prayer. 


®Ocneral Tews. 


THE CELEBRATION AT YORKTOWNA. 

The national ceremonies commemorating the French 
and American victory at Yorktown were appropri- 
ately celebrated on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week, and proved quite as successful as 
could have been anticipated. The isolation of the 
spot, the difficulty in reaching it, the lack of accom- 
modations when one had got there, the heat of the 
weather and the tardiness of those who had the prep- 
arations in charge mad» it doubtful whether the un- 
dertaking would not collapse at tie critical moment, 
or at any rate disappoint the expectations of those 
who had come so far to participate in it. The Ameri- 
can, however, is apt to come up to the emergency, and 
although for a number of days beforehand everything 
was in a state of confusion and squalor, yet before the 
appointed hour had arrived matters were measurably 
straightened out and the celebration proceeded with 
considerable eciat. 

The event of Tuesday was the laying of the corner- 
stone of the monument, in which President Arthur 


took part. The model for the monument, of which | 


so far only the foundation has been erected, has been 
severely criticised. ‘*To judge from the description,” 
writes one of the reviewers, ‘**one might fancy that it 
fas monument designed by cnterprising undertak- 
ers for a plot in Greenwood.” The appropriation for 
its erection was made by Congress nearly a hundred 
years ago, and itis unfortunate the wisdom of a 
century has not evolved something that will befit the 
occasion and be creditable to American artistic skill. 
It was on Wednesday, the 19th. the centennial of 
the surrender of Cornwallis, that the principal cere- 


monies took place. A rude shed had been ereeted for — 


the accommodation of the speakers and their audi- 
ence. The platform seen from the auditorium pre- 
sented a brilliant spectacle, the bright colors of the 
flags and of the French uniforms gaily lighting up 
what would otherwise have been a bare and dismal 
interior. On the platform with the President were 
the French and German guests, the Cabinet officers, 
the Goveruors of the several States, General Sherman 
wd hig tal, aad various other diguitaries of greater 


or less importance. The crowd, as has been observed, 


Those who had fought over the same ground twenty 


maintained the utmost propriety, and Mr. Forbes, who— 


certainly is an impartial witness, declares that its 
decorum was equaled by its intelligence. The Presi- 
dent’s address, which came first on the programme, 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and indeed 
there has been nothing in all the recent literature of 


years ago, as General Hancock, the commanding of- 
ficer of the occasion, did, must have experienced a 
strange sensation to see the soldiers of the South 


marching side by side and fraterniztng with those of 
the North, and winuing equal encomiums for their 


the subject that has so finely caught or eloquently | 


expressed the real significance of the occasion. Pres- 
ident Arthur gave the proceedings, at the start, the 
direction which it was most desirable they should 
take, andturned what might have become in less skill- 
ful hands an occasion of offense to Great Britain into 


instantly greeted by the guns from the vessels and on 


a demonstration of the heartiest good-will. The ad-_ 


dress is so admirable that we give it entire, as fou- 


lows : 
THE PRESIDENT 
**_ pon this soii one hundred years ago our forefathers brought to 
a successful issue their heroic struggle for independence. Here and 
then was established and, as we trust, made secure upan this conti- 
nent for ages yet to come that principle of government which is the 
very fiber of our political system: the sovereignty of the people. 


The resentments which attended and for a long time survived the | i 
clash of arms have long since ceased to animate our hearts. Itis | dent's order, to tind the occasion upon which a 


with no feeling of exultation over a defeated foe that to-day we 
summor ap a remembrance of those events which have made holy 
the ground whereon we tread. Surely ne such unworthy sentiment 
could find harbor in our hearts, ©0 profoundly thrilled with the ex- 
pression of sorrow and sympathy which our national bereavement 
has evolved from the people of Bnyland and their august sovereign. 
But it is altogether fitting that we should gather here to refresh our 
nouls with the contemplation of the unfaltering patriotixin, the 
sturdy zeal and the sublime faith which achieved tle rcsulte we now 
commemorate. 


soldierly bearing and martial tread. 

The entire celebration was appropriately concluded 
with the ceremony directed by the President, of salut- 
ing the British flag. At five o’clock, just as the sun 
was sinking behind the Yorktown Bluffs, the crimson 
banner was run up to the mast-head of the ships and 


the shore. It probably did not enter the minds of 
those who planned the celebration a year or two since 
that it would become an occasion of cementing the 
fraternal sympathies of America and of England. 
Never, indeed, in the annals of history has such a thing 


‘been known; and it is not to be wondered that 


Englishmen ‘were 


unprepared,” as the London 


Times” remarked, on receiving news of the Presi- 


‘For so, if we learn aright the lesson of the hour, shali we be | 
this season of-the year. The Sny levee was broken, and a 


incited to transmit to the generations which shall follow the precious 
lesacy which our fathers left to us: the love of liberty, protected by 
law. Of that historic scene which we here celebrate no feature is 
more prominent and none micre touching than the participation of 
our gallant allies from across the sea. It was their presence which 
gave fresh and vigorous impulse to the hopes of our countrymen 
when well-nigh disheartened by along series of disasters. It was 
their noble and generous aid, extended in the darkest period of the 
struggle, which sped the coming of our Wiumph and made the capit- 
ulation of Yorktown possible a century ayo. ‘To their descendants 
and representatives who are here present as the honored guests of 
the nation it is my glad duty to offer cordial welcome. You have a 
right to share with us the associat‘ons which Cluster about the day 
when your fathers fought side by side with our fathers in the cause 
which was here crowned with success; and none of the memories 
awakened by this anniversary are more vrateful to us all than the 
reflection that the national friendship here so closely cemented has 


British disaster was nominally celebrated serving to 
rivet the bonds of union between the two countries.” 
This happy use to which the celebration has been put 
will make it scarcely less memorable in history than 
the event which it commemorated. 


The Mississippi has broken its bounds again. Near 
Quincy, lil., the water was cighteen fect above low water 
mark last week—higber than it was ever known before at 


crevasse over three hundred feet wide was formed, through 


| which the water poured in volumes, flooding the surrounding 
country and covering with deep water the farms and fields. 


ontiasted the mutations of a changeful century. God grant, my | 


countrymen, that it may ever remain unshaken, and that ever hence- 
forth with ourselves and with al] the nations of the earth we may be 
at peace.” 

The sentiment which the President created by his 
speech was subsequently deepened when Secretary 
Blaine read the order direeting that at the close of the 
celebration the British flag should be saluted by the 
forces of the army and navy. This proposition was re- 
ceived with a storm of applause. ‘‘Itisto be regretted,” 
says Mr. Forbes, ‘‘that no official British person was 
present to convey. to Queen Victoria some idea of the 
warmth evoked by the President’s special compliments, 
aud especially by the mention of Her Majesty’s own 
name.” The order, which was not less aptiy phrased 
than the President’s speech, reads as follows : 

In recognition of the friendly relations so long and so happily sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and the United States, in the trust and 
contidence of peace and good will between the two countries for ail the 
centuries to come,and especially as a mark of the profound respeet en- 
tertaiped by the American people for the illustrious sovereign: and gra- 
cious lady who sits upon the British throne, it is hereby ordered that 
at the close of Liese services, Commemorative of the vaior and suc 
cess of our forefathers in their patriotic strugyle for Independeuce, 
the British flag shall be saluted by the forces of the army and navy 
of the United States now at Yorktown. The Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy will give orders accordingly. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 


By the President. Jas. G. BLAINE, Secretary of State. 


On behalf of the French visitors, addresses were 
delivered by M. Outrey and the Marquis de Rocham- 
beau, and tor the Germans by Baron Steuben, the 
nephew of the general who directed the operations of 
the siege one hundred years ago. These addresses, 
together with the address by Robert C. Winthrop, 
and the singing of the Centennial Ode, written by 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, of South Carolina, and per- 
formed by the united choruses from Baltimore, Rich- 
mond and Washington, completed the formal exercises 
of the day. 3 

it had been expected that the celebration would last 
over Friday, but since the French visitors desired to 
leave, the military and naval parades were crowded 


evening. 


had been erected Was that which had witnessed the | 


surrender of Cornwallis. Along the dusty road where, 
a hundred years ago, the Americans liad stood, and 


through which the defeated English bad marched into | 
the ficid beyond, filed the American troops of to-day | 


—first the regular infantry companies, then the marine 


The people in the vicinity hastily left their houses for places 
of safety. Hundreds of cattle and other live stock crowded 
the embankments, but many of the animals were drowned 
before they could reach high ground. The farmers, many 
of whom had hundreds of acres of fine winter wheat, which 


| promised an immense yield, were encamped along the bluff 


with their families, while others left everything and went 
with their wives and children to Quincy. ; 

The French are involved in much difticulty by their 
African war. The condition of their troops is growing con 
stautly worse, and the sick have overfilled the Algerian hos- 
pitals. A resolution was adopted by the Radicals in Paris, 
on Sunday, summoning the Chamber of Deputies to make a 
searching inquiry into the war in Tunis, and declaring that 
should any violation of the couetitution be brought to light 
it would be the duty of the Chamber to impeach the Minis- 
ters and their accomplices, and hold them resporsible in 
their persons, liberty and property. 

Considering the relatively small number of American ex- 
bibitors at the Paris Electric Exhibition our countrymen 
have carried off a very large number of prizes. As a mark 
of the highest distinction diplomas of honor have been 
awarded to Messrs. Edison, Graham and Bell, the United 
States Signal Office. the Smithsonian Institute and the United 
States Patent Office. Mr. Edison was the only exhibitor of 
an electric light that was awarded a diploma of honor. 

Prof. King, the well-knoirn aeronaut who was supposed 
to have been lost in the Northwest, has reached the earth 
safely in Wisconsin. He made the ascent, in company with 
a Signal Service officer, nearly two wecks ago, and for a 
weck no tidings could be learned of them. They have now 
arrived at Chippewa Falls, having been lost for five days in 
a swainp and enduring great suffering. 

There are four candidales for mayor to be voted on at 
the coming election in Brooklyn, a machine and an anti-ma- 
chine candidate from both the Democratic and Republican 
parties. If no change occurs in the situation the ** Machine” 
Democrat, the present mayor, is said to be sure of the elec- 
tion. 

Another steamship disaster is reported for last week. The 
British steamer ‘Clara MacDuff.”’ whike on a voyage from 
Liverpool to Bombay, founderedin a gale last Thursday night 
off the Welsh coast. Forty persons of the passengers und 
crew are missing. 

Last week's dispaiches announced the loss of the Dutch 
steamer Konig der Nederlunden off the coast of Mada- 
gascar. The steamer broke her shaft and foundered. Six of 
her boats, containing 175 persons, are missing. 

Judge Key, ext-Postmaster- General, has expressed in the 
strongest terms his confidence in the honesty of both Mr- 
Brady and Mr. Tyner, who have been implicated in the Star 
Route frauds. | 

Exr-Secretary Windom has been nominated for the United 
States Senate. It is confidently expected by his friends that 


the Minnesota Legislatare will clect him. 
into one day, and the affair terminated on Thursday | 


The ground on which the reviewing stand | 


FACT AND RUMOR. 
— Judge Tourgee’s new lecture is entitled * Give us a Rest.” 
—One of the new projects at Saratoga I< an extensive hotel to be 
built expressly for Hebrews. 
—It rains alike on the just and the unjust; on the just mainly be- 
cause the unjust have borrowed their umbrellas. 
—Mr. Gladstone has been asked to sit for a marble bust to be 


placed in the Guildhall. Very few public mon have received that 


corps, followed by the sailors from the ficet, and after- | 


wards the militia, led by the Chatuam Artillery ot 
Georgia, whose organization dates from 1786. Troops 
were present from Delaware, Pennsylvania, Massacihiu- 
setts, Maryland, South Carolina, Virginia, New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Michigan and Connecticut, 


| 


honor. 

—Opium consumption in this country is increasing at an alarming 
rate. Itis estimated that 4,000 nutive Americans, at least, are vic- 
tims tothe awful habit. 

--A prominent tobacco manafacturer is reported to have said : 
* Nothing ever goes into tobacco as deicterions or injurious to the 
human constitution as tobacco itseif.” 

~The celebrated * Great Kasiern was rooently sold wt auction, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Oct. 26, 1881. 


the funds for the maintenance of the ship by the Company which 
owned her were approaching exhaustion. 

—The Empress Eugenie recently made her will in Paris. She has 
made Prince Victor her sole heir, advising him to use his large for- 
tune in favor of the Bonapartist cause. 

—Richmond, Virginia, is about to have a porcelain factory. The 
quality of the china, estimating from experimental samples, will 
compare favorably with the fine chinas of Europe. 

—The lot of the Jews in Germany grows harder and harder daily. 
The so-ealled Christians of that nation are worse than heathenish in 
their spiteful political and social treatment of inoffensive Hebrews. 

—The largest room in the world, under one roof and unbroken by 
pillars, is at St. Petersburg. By day itis used for military displays ; 
by night for a vast ball-room. Twenty thousand wax-tapers are re- 
quired to light it. 

_-We know aman who gained thirty-three pounds in two days last 
week. He had in his pocket the second time he was weighed, how- 
ever, a copy of the ** Nation ” containing an extra heavy editorial on 
the Irish question. 

—Assistant Postmaster-General ‘lyner has been asked to resign. 
Frank Halton, of the ** Burlington Hawkeye,” is to have the vacancy. 
Now that a “funny man ” has the office, the reports will probably be 
interesting reading. 

—There are only four fish-hook manufactories in this country ; 
but they must make an immense number of hooks in order that the 
millions on millions of trout which Maine sportsmen announce each 
year may be caught. ; 

—An examination intothe affairs of the Russian Imperial Treasury 
discovers the fact that some 60,000,000 roubles—about $45,000,000— 
have been stolen. The United States is not the only nation that puts 
thieves into public office. 

~The Fire Department of this city have decided to use dynamite 
in case of a large fire if the present rapidly diminishing supply of 
water should fail. ‘There is now a regularly organized corps of sap- 
pers and miners in training to use the explosive, 

—An exchange imparts the valuable information that a body 
which weighs one pound at our equator would weigh five ounces six 
drachms at that of the planet Mars. Shanks! When we make our 
vacation trip to Mars we will bear that fact in mind. 

—The best after-dinner speeches at the Venice Geographical Con- 
gress were made by delegates from Hungary, Sweden and Norway. 
They were doubtless the healthiest and hungriest delegates who sat 
down at the table, and were, consequently, the happiest after dinner. 
There is a moral in this for committees in charge of public dinners: 
Choose for your speakers healthy men with good appetites. 

—Here is a most extraordinary rumor: ** One of the present Yale 
Freshmen went to New Haven twenty years ago and passed the 
examination, but he did not enter. Ue went into business, married, 
and prospered, until now, when he has arranged his business so that 
he can leave it for four years, he has brought his family to New Ha- 
ven and entered college.” 

—The portrait of Mrs. Hayes which adorns the East Room of the 
White House is now paid for, and tie committee having the work in 
charge are having a steel portrait enyraved at a cost of severg! hun- 
dred dollars. The price of the painting was $3,000; the artIst con- 
tributed $1,000, and the Committee paid him $2,000. The cost of the 
frame was $500, all of which was contributed in Cincinnati, where 
the frame was carved. 

—A clergyman in London recently, on the eve of his marriage, was 
kidnapped and imprisoned fora day and a night, until he succeeded 
in bribing his guards to return with his story to his anxious bride. 
Fortunately his bride and his friends belicved him, and he was mar- 
ried the next morning. The popular explanation is that some one 
interested in the marriage intended to consign the rector to a mad- 
house. Brigandage, clearly, is possible even in England. 

—A Boston man has shown the world, according to the story 
ofthe ** Boston Journal,” how to be polite under a press of circum- 
stances, so tospeak. He was hurrying along the street the other 
night, when another man, also in violent haste, rushed out of an 
alley-way, and the two collided with great force. The second man 
looked mad, while the polite man, taking off his hat, said: ‘* My dear 
sir, I don’t know which of us ix to blame for this violent encounter, 
but I am in too great a hurry to investigate. If I ran into you, I beg 
your pardon; if you ran into me, don't mention it "—and he tore 

‘away at redoubled speed. 


Religions Wews, 


The Congregational Conference of Ministers held its 26th 
Annual Session at Rochester, Minn., October 12-16. There was 
a good attendance of ministers. Delegates were few. The 
Rey. G. A. Hood, of Minneapolis, was moderator, and the 
Rey. J. B. Fairbank, of Spring Valley, seribe; the Rev. A. 
H. Clapp, treasurer of A. H. M. 8., and the Rev. A. E. 
Dunning of Boston, secretary for Sunday-school work, were 
present, and contributed largely tothe interest of the occa- 
sion by their enthusiastic eloquent appeals. Reports from 
the churches indicated a fair measure of prosperity and preg- 
ress, but the call for larger plans, for money and men to 
push the work with adequate vigor was urgent, and it was 
felt that there must be a new girding for enlargement and 
more effective service. The Rey. M. W. Montgomery, the 
new Superintendent of Home Missions, findsJhis work great 
and diflicult, but enters upon it courageously and with the 
confidence of ministers and churehes. Resolutions were 
adopted commending the efforts of Governor Pillsbury to 
secure the payment of the State bonds, and urging this as 
due in simple honesty and necessary to clear the State of 
dishonor. Obituary notices were presented for the Rev. C. 
M. Terry, and the Rev. D. Burt—brethren beloved and hon- 
ored who have died recently. Papers were read as follows: 


by the Rev. H. K. Painter on the debt of American Infi- | 


delity to American Christianity ; by the Rev. G. Hood on the 
question, Why is our denomination so small? by D. C. Bell 
on Installation; by the Rev. G. Freeman on the Revised 
New Testament; by Gen. A. B. Nettleton on the Relation of 
the secular newspaper press to Christian work. The name 
Of this group of churches will hereafter be Association in- 
stead of Conference, in conformity with what will probably 
be usage in all the States, as it already is in many. Owa- 
tonna was chosen asthe place for the next session of this 
Association. 


The Channing Memorial Church was dedicated at Newport, 
R. I., October 19th. At the opening of the services this 
Message was received by cable from the British Unitarian 
Association: ‘' Hearty congratulations on the dedication of 
the memorial to Christ's pure, humane religion, Channing's 


ideal.” After services of prayer, reading and singing, the 
Rey. Dr. Bellows preached the dedicatory sermon. The Rey. 
Charles T. Brooks read a poem. Letters of regret were 
read from John G. Whittier, George Bancroft, Bronson 
Alcott, Dr. Holmes, George William Curtis and others. A 
dedicatory hymn written by Dr. William H. Furness was 
sung, and a short poem from Bronson Alcott was read. In 
the evening, the Rev. Dr. Farley made an address, stating 
that Mr. Bancroft was unable to fill the place assigned him, 


after which the Rey. James Freeman Clarke of Boston de- | 


lvered an address on Channing’s theology, philanthropy, the 
effect of his writings, and his influence on the abolition of 
slavery. Mr. Clarke was followed by the Rey. Mr. Hedge, of 
Harvard, in a short address, after which Mrs. Lowe, widow 
of Rev. Charles Lowe, of Somerville, read an original poem, 
entitled, ‘‘ Our Prophet,” and Miss Faxon, of Boston, sang a 
solo. The Rev. W. H. Furness, of Philadelphia, read the 
last public words of Channing, referring to the emancipation 
of 800,000 slaves in the British colonies. The Rey. Dr. Mor- 
rison, of Boston, gave personal recollections of Channing. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer characterized the church as a noble 
monument to Channing’s memory. The closing hymn, 
‘‘Temples of Stone Must fall,” written for the occasion by 
the Rev. W. P. Tilden of Boston, was read by the Rey. John 
C. Kimball of Hartford, and sung by the choir and congre- 
gation. The exercises ended with a benediction by the Rev. 
Dr. Bellows. 


The Faarfield (Conn.) West Consociation held their annual 
meeting on the 11th inst. with the First Church of Norwalk. 
The Rev. Frank Thomson, of Wilton, was chosen Moderator 
for the eusuing year. Annual sermon was by Rey. H. N. 
Dunning, of South Norwalk. By appointment the Rev. 8. 
Scoville, of Stamford, introduced a discussion of the theme, 
‘*Be not conformed to the world,” ete. (Rom. xii., 2). fol- 
lowed by others. Next meeting at South Norwalk. The 
Consociation met again on the 13th to install the Rev. H. C. 
Woodruff pastor at Black Rock, between Bridgeport and Fair- 
field, on the Sound. Mr. Woodruff is a son of Albert Wood- 
ruff, Esq., of Brooklyn. The Rev. Frank Thomson, Mod- 
erator, conducted the examination, which was well sustained. 
The Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., preached the sermon. Install- 


ing Prayer was by the Rey. 8. J. M. Merwin; Right Hand of | 
of chief interest was the establishment of a college for the training 


Fellowship by the. Rev. H. W. Pope; Charge to Pastor by 
the Rev. C. R. Palmer, and the Charge to the People by the 
Rev. R. G. MeNeille, both pastors in Bridgeport. 

** Twelve new Sunday-Schools organized since my last quar- 
terly report,’ writes a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union, ‘‘and other work in proportion. The new work 
has been in regions more destitute, if possible, than I have 
found before in several years of work in Nebraska. One 
Sunday-school, quite out in border-land, is beld in a sod- 
house; and all the people, for miles around, live in sod- 
houses. All the new comers are very poor, Our meeting 
was good; the members attending surprised me. All the 
offices and classes were filled, and needed supplies were fur- 
nished. One little fellow said his brother, chosen librarian, 
‘was set a book-herding.’” 


The American Interseminary Missionary Alliance, which 
was organized and assembled one year ago at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and which served very materially to induce and 
intensify general interest in home and forcign missions, will 
hold its second annual convention in Allegheny, Pa., on the 
27th, Wth, 2th and 380th of the present month. The dele- 
gates who represent the various theological seminaries will 
be the guests of the faculty, students and fricnds of the 
Allegheny Theological Seminary (Presbyterian). 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. F. A. Maynard, of New York city, was elected, October 
14th, pastor of the Christian church at Decatur, Hl]. The church has 
been without a pastor for more than a year. 

—The Rev. G. W. Shinn proposes to send to the “Churehman ” a 
series of drawings by practical architects illustrating his recent arti- 
cles in that paper on building churches in sections. 

—Owing to critical health the Rev. Joshua Kimber, Secretary of 
the Episcopal Board of Missions, has been granted a six months’ 
leave of absence and a thousand dollars with which to pay the ex- 
penses of a trip to Europe. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cortlandt Whitehead, rector of the Church of the 
Nativity, of South Bethlehem, Pa., hax been clected Bishop of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, as successor to Bishop Kerfoot. Dr. White- 
head is a graduate of Yale. 

—The Episcopal Church is taking increasing interestin the Chuareh 
Building Fund Commission, by which in the next three years it is 
hoped to raise a million. By request of the bishop, offerings for the 
purpose are soon to be made in several dioceses. 

—On Wednesday evening, Oct. 19th, Mr. K. Graham gave an ad- 
dress on temperance in the Church of St. John the Evanyetist, Phila- 
delphia, at which over thirteen hundred persons were present, while 
over a thousand could not gain admittance to the church. 

—The Rev. W. P. Coddington, of Syracuse, N. Y., a professor in 
the University there, and a Methodist, has declined a call to the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Chicago, because he cannot accept its 
creed or preach the theology of the Presbyterian Church. 

—The City Mission,” the most comprehen-ive Episcopal charity in 
New York, was established in 1531, its semi-centennia! oceurring 
Sept. 29th. It was the first to start free churches, of which there are 
now in the city nearly thirty. It ministers also to the various public 
institutions of charity in and about the city. 

—The Tabernacle (M. E.) Church of Camden, N. J.. at a recent 


THE WEST. 


—Dr. Grey, of the Chicago “Interior,” has lately returned from 
his foreign trip. 

—The Presbyterian Church of Urbana, Ohio., has calied the Rev. 
J. G. Pattersen. 

—The Presbyterian Church of Ocanto, Wis., has given a cal! to the 
Rev. Henry N. Payne. 

—The Rev. L. H. Mitchell has resigned the pastorate of the Pres 
byterian Church at Portage, Wis. : 

—A thinly-attended meeting of colored Baptists, held in the Olivet 


, Church, Chicago, closed October 15th. 


—The Rev. D. S. Johnson, D.D., lately of Hyde Park, I!., was in- 
stalled pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Springtield, Dl., 
October 14th. 

—The First Nebraska Association of Baptists met with the First 
Baptist Church of Lincoln, October 7-Sth. It was an earnest and 
profitable meeting. 

—The Rev. D. H. Cooley, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Baptist church of Freeport, [ll., to become financial agent of 
the Chicago University. 

—The Rev. C. H. Seymour (Protestant Episcopal) has resigned his 
church in Dubuque, Iowa, where he has labored fourteen years, in 
order to preach in Cheyenne. 

—Several of the National organizations of the Disciples of Christ 
met at Indianapolis, Ind., Tuesday, October Isth. The subjects dis- 
cussed related to missions (home and foreign), education and the 
Sunday-school. 

—The Chicago German Methodist Conference met this year at 
Oshkosh, Wis. Bishop Merrill presided. There was a large attend- 
ance. ‘The usual reports on education, missions, etc., and the cus- 
tomary appointments were made. ; 

—Dr. Thomas H. Skinner, of Cincinnati, has accepted the chair of 
Theology in the Northwestern Theological Seminary at Chicago, and 
willenter npon his work November Ist. Dr. Willis G. Craig has ac- 


/ cepted the chair of Church History in the same institution. 


| ation. 


warfield memorial service gave to each teacher and seholar in its | 
_ subject, said that there were ** three theories of the Atonement: the 


Sunday-school a photograph of President Gartleld. The cost was 
considerable ; but every scholar will remember his school as long as 
he remembers the death of the martyred President. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

The annual record of the First Congregational Church of Stam- 
ford, Conn., of which the Rev. Samuel Scoville is pastor, is a fine 
exhibit of work and progress. 

—The Piedmont Church, at Worcester, Mass., has published in 
beautiful pamphlet form the two discourses delivered by the Rev, 
D, O. Mears, its pastor, on the jubilee Sabbath, June 15th. 


-—~ 


—The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., a Superintendent of Presby- 
terian Home Missions, has just completed his third tour of Alaska. 
Hie has established two new missions, stationed three new mission 
aries, made improvements in the missionary buildings, and traveled 
500 miles in canoes, 

—'The Kev. William Fawcett, of Dubuque, Iowa, has been assigned 
to the Grace Methodist Church, Chicago, in piace of the Rev. R. O. 
Sheppard, who goes to the First Methodist Church of Aurora, Ill. 
At a sociable to welcome the incoming pastor, Mr. Sheppard received 
a present of a costly silver tea-service. 

—The annual meeting of the Illinois State Eldership of the 
Charch ef God was held at Decatur, October 35-sth. The question 


of young ministers. Land is promised, and some $29,000 for an 
cndowment, if $50,000 can be raised for a building. 

—The Baptist Social Union of Chicago met at the Grand Pacific 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 11th, and was attended by ministers aud lead- 
ing laymen, with their wives and daughters. The exercises consisted 
of addresses from Dr. M. B. Anderson, President of the Rochester 
University, and Dr. Hoyt of Brooklyn, with singing by Miss M. H. 
Henson, of Philadelphia. 

—The twenty-third semi-annual meeting of the Central West As 
fociation of Congregational Churches met at Farmington, Oct. 
ISth-!4th. The sermons, essays and discussions were of a high order. 
Several of the reports and papers were presented by ladies. <A 
sketch of the * Life and Work of Miss Bliss in Turkey,” by Mrs. H. 
L. Hurd, of Galesburg, clicited much interest. 

~- The trial of Dr. Thomas and the revival meetings held by the 

tev. Thomas Harrison caused Prof. Swing to preach, Oct. 9th, from 
| Cor. xiii., 11: “* When I became a man I put away childish things,’ 
the subject being **A More Tnoughtful Religion,” and the chief idea 
emphasized that the progress of Christianity is to be judged of rather 
ly the quality and influence of its converts than by their noise and 
number. 

—Father Conway, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Chicago, has been 
appointed Vicar General of the archdiocese of Chicago in place of 
Father McMullen, lately promoted to the bishopric of Davenport, 
Iowa. Father Conway’s last act before leaving his church was to 
present it with $10,000. He is distinguished for ability, oratory. 
und zeal. Dean Terry, of Ottawa, Lil, takes his place as pastor of 
St. Patrick's. 

—'The Presbyterian Synod of Northern Ilinois met at Dixon,October 
Isth. The Rev. T. Johnson preached the opening sermon, Reports 
were given and discussed on Education, Ministerial Relief, Church 
Erection, Home Missions, Work among the Freedmen, Foreign Mis- 
-ions, The Relation of Candidates for the Ministry to the Presby- 
teries, and Sabbath-Schools, A paper was also read on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. 

—The Fifteenth annual Synod of the Reformed German Church 
of the Northwest metin the First German Reformed Church, Chi- 
cayo, October 6th, for a week's session. Every, Northwestern State 
was represented. About sixty delegates were in attendance, includ- 
ing a representative from Baltimore, of the Eastern Synod. The 
synod contains eleven Classes, 157 ministers, 240 congregations and 
a membership of 24,054 persons. It has charge of 209 Sabbath- 
<chools, in which there are 13,573 scholars. 

——Great interest was given to the Congregational ministers’ meet- 
ing at Chicago, Monday, October 10th, by the presence of the Rev. 
William Curry, of Leeds, England, and the Kev. President Wash 
burn, of Robert College, Constantinople. Dr. Curry spoke delight 
fuily of the progress of Liberalism and Congreygationalism in Eng- 
laud. Dr. Washburn gave the history of the founding of Robert 
College, of its growth and its work, its present and prospective 
influence. Incidentally he gave an intelligent resume of the Eastern 
(Question, and made it plain to everyone present that Robert Col- 
leye not only occupies, by reason of its American origin and its lo- 
cation on the Bosphorus, a most unique position in the world’s 
history, but is also one of the most important educational institn- 
About 500 of its students are scattered through 
The comparatively small sum it needs to 


tions in existence, 
out the Turkish empire. 
compete its endowment ought to be provided at once. 

—The Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D. who has been called to the First 
Baptist courch of Chicago, preached to acrowded house Sunday, 
October 9th. Hewas aleo present at the meeting of the Baptist 
ministers Monday morning, and took part inthe discussion of the 
subject of the Atonement, which was before the body for consider- 
Dr. Northrop, Professor of Theology in the Baptist Semi- 
nary, Who had previously read a carefully prepared paper on the 


moral, the governmental, and the vicarious.” He adopted the latter 
as the true theory. This theory may be conceived of as ** federal, 
realistic, or loving.” The first theory is rejected on account of its 
narrowness, the second as being unintelligible. In the third theory 
the Atonement is ** penalty, exacted by God as an expression of bis 
displeasure with sin.”’ Christ bore this penalty its totality, and 
thus removed all difficuity in the constitution of the nature of God 
to reconcilement with the sinner.” ‘“* The Atonement had its origin 
in the love of Christ for mankind and made the salvation of al! 
men possible, and that of some certain.’ 


til 
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Saicnce and Art. 


A Dowestric Gymnasicm.—Dr. Gifford, of this city, 
has invented a domestic gymnasium which personal 
trial for six months justifies us in recommending to all 
students and others who suffer for lack of regular exer- 
It is very simple in structure; but it combines 


Cise. 


‘ 


Je apparatus a horizontal bar, a health-lift, | 


ling weights, a sand-bag for boxing exer- | 


TOWNS, 


cise and dumb-bells. 


when not in use; 
Without injury to the room. The advantage of sucha 
melanism tot’ student over garden, boating, wood- 
sawing, etc, cie., is that he can ‘take twenty minutes 
at night before going to bed, or in the morning when 
up, follow it with a bath, and thus make 


he first gets 


his exercise part of his toilet, without previous prepa- | 
long-absent friends, and will have as many pleasant 


ration, a long subsequent 'rest, or the necessity of sitting 
down to his desk panting and sweaty. 
worker there is no better opiate than twenty minutes 
of vital energy devoted to muscle, followed by a sponge 
bath just before going to bed. 


Tne Dearn-Rate or Paris.—It is a remarkable fact 
that the deatii-rate of the French metropolis, compiled 
for the period comprehended between the 15th and the 
@1at of July 1881, gave an increase of fifty per cent. 
above the average of other years. We find it stated 
that the average number of deaths per day in Paris 


varies from one hundred and twelve to one hundred 


To the brain- , 


It occupies four feet square | 
ours stands in a corner of our study, | 


will receive the same .care as its own collections. 
‘Loan contributors, with their families, are entitled 
‘during the exhibition to all the privileges accorded to 


regular members of the institution. The Metropolitan 
Museum is certainly an institution in which New 
Yorkers should take great pride and interest, and all 
lovers of art should earnestly codperate to make the 
collection as full and excellent as possible. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


_OUR FAMILIAR SONGS, AND WHO MADE THEM.‘ 


Those to whom it is a delight to treasure memorials 


_of the past, and to whom music appeals by association 
‘rather than by form or intéllectuality, will welcome 


this book with as glad satisfaction as they would meet 


recollections aroused by turning its leaves as would 
come from opening a box containing old letters. The 
sight of some gentle, white-haired ol | lady grand- 
mother seated at the piano in the twilight, and recall- 
ing with unskilled fingers and broken voice the songs 
of her youth—**Afton Water,” ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” 
* Robin Adair ”’—possesses a charm for some to whom 


the dramatie delivery of a Wagner aria, supplemented 


and twenty-five; and that during the unusual heat of | 


this exceptionally hot July it actually rose to one 
hundred and ninety-two. <A printed statement an- 
nounces *‘there has been no epidemic; but five hun- 
dred people dicd in Paris that week who would have 
survived if the temperature had been normal.” Tak- 
ing the foregoing in conjunction with the vast num- 
ber of deaths from sunstroke known to have occurred 
in this country, it will readily be seen how enor- 
mously the death-rate of any city,becomes augmented 
during times of great climatie changes alone, and quite 
apart from the visitation of a specific disease. 


New York Sympuony Socrery.—The prospectus of 
this society for the season of 1881-82 announces that 
the usual six concerts and public rehearsals, present- 
programmes which will combine standard clas- 
sical works with a number of interesting novelties, 
will be given in Steinway Hall during the Fall and 
Winter, under the direction of Dr. Damrosch. Season 
tickets with reserved seat to the rehearsals are $5; to 
the New subscribers may secure their 
seuts at Sicinway Hall from Monday, Oct. 2th, to 
Saturday, Oct. 29th, inclusive. It is needless to say 
that these symphony concerts will be looked forward 
to with the greatest enjoyment by the musical public 
of New York and vicinity. 


ing 


concerts, 


“ PaTtience.”—This latest work of Sullivan and Gil- 
bert, the English musician and humorist whom ‘* Pin- 
afore” made so famous, is attracting large audiences 
in this city. Like all of their previous works, it is 
peculiarly fresi and pure, musically vivacious and 
sometimes beautiful, and uproariously humorous. It 
is a take-off on the extreme ‘esthetes” of English 
society, who, together with Oscar Wilde, their poetic 
apostie, have been for some time the butt of public 
jokes and ridicule. The costumes are beautiful though 
quaint, and their bright ‘‘ Early English” colors pro- 
duce some striking effects. Critics generally call this 
last work better than either ‘‘ Pinafore” or the ‘* Pi- 
rates of Penzance.” 


New Use or tuk TELEPHONE.—The more generally 
the telephone is employed the wider are found the 
uses to which it can be put. The latest, or, at all 
events, one of the latest, is both ingenious and useful. 
M. Dolirn has for some time been conducting scientific 
explorations in the bed of the Bay of Naples, and it is 
in connection with these investigations that he has in- 
troduced the telephone. In consequence of this use of 
the instrument the operations of the divers have be- 
come considerably facilitated. These submarine work- 
ers are able to communicate with the boatman over- 
head not only without loss of time but with absolute 
Accuracy. 

SEA-BATHING OF A New Sry.Le.—Londoners will soon 
be able to take sca-baths without going away from 
home. All opposition to the measure to construct con- 
ducts from Lancing on the Sussex coast to London 
has been withdrawn, and the system will be in run- 
ning order in seven yeas atthe farthest. Then the 
London householder will be able to take his salt-water 
bath ata cost not exceeding at the outside $2.50 per 
thousand gallons. 


or Art.—The committee an- 
nounce that the fourth Loan Exhibition of the Museum 
wil! open on Monday, October 31st, and continue until 
about April 15th, 1882. All pictures loaned will be 
collected and returned at the Museum’s expense, and 


with scenic and orchestral effects, conveys no meaning; 
and by these specially will this collection be esteemed. 
It contains in a richly bound volume—too cumbersome 
in size for the piano rack—over three hundred familiar 
songs, classified under Songs of Reminiscence, Songs 


of Home, Songs of Exile, Songs of the Sea, Song's of 


Nature, Songs of Sentiment, Songs of Hopeless Love, 
Songs of Happy Love, Convivial Songs, Political, 
Patriotic and Religious Songs. Introducing each is a 
short sketch of the author or composer and a history 
of the song, containing in many instances much inter- 
esting biographical matter, and occasionally enlighten- 
ment on the true significance of a name or title which 
has been the subject of popular misapprehension. In- 
stances of the latter are the ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
in which it is shown that the Rye was a little Scotch 
river of that name, and not the grainfield tnat the 
mind’s eye has so often pictured. Again, in ‘* We’re 
A’ Noddin’,” *‘noddin’” is explained to be the Scotch 
for a state of animation and gladness over the fact that 
“Jamie he’s cam’ hame,” and does not signify a 
drowsy, stupid condition. It is gratifying also to 
discover the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ Wapping Old 
Stairs,” to be the name of astation on the Thames 
where many a British sailor has parted with his sweet- 
heart, the stairs denoting the place in distinction 
from the new stair at Wapping. 

It is pleasant also to learn that ‘‘Annie Lauric’? was 
not a creature of the imagination, but was a fair 
Scotch lassie, the daughter of Sir Robert Laurie, a 
baron who lived two centuries ago. Her beauty en. 
thralled a Mr. Douglas, who wrote the song in her 
praise, but Annie married another man ‘ for a’ that.” 

The familiar college chorus, ‘* Landlord, fill the flow- 
ing bowl,” heard in every convivial student gathering, 
is an adaptation from an old song in one of Fletcher’s 
plays, ‘‘ The Bloody Brother,” and in the old English 
runs thus: 

* Then let us swill, boys, for our health ; 
Who drinks well loves the commonwealth; 
And he that will to bed go sober 
Falls with the leaf stillin October.” 

Many interesting statistics are collected in the book 
relative to the circulation and profit of several popular 
songs. The statement that Stephen C. Foster’s ‘‘Old 
Folks at Home” brought him $15,000 is declared in- 
correct, although he received $20,000 from one house 
that published his compositions. Of ‘‘Old Dog Tray” 
125,000 copies were soldin eighteen months. The sale 
of *“*Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” by Walter 
Kittredge, of Merrimac, N. H., has reached the hun- 
dred thousands, while a year ago the royalty paid 
Henry C. Work, the author of ‘‘My Grandfather’s 
Clock,” amounted te 34,000. 

The selection and general classification of the songs 
are excellent, though exception might be taken to the 
omission of such favorites of the drawing-room and 
concert hall of twenty years ago as the songs of Eva 
and Uncle Tom, or Benedict's plaintive ballad, ‘‘ By 
the Sad Sea Waves,” which could not have been 
omitted from operatic prejudice, since a precedent is 
formed by the introduction of Balfe’s aria from the 
‘*Maid of Artois,” ‘** The light of other days.” 

The biographies for the most part are brief and 
comprehensive, displaying much careful research and 
no smal] work in the accumulation of fact ‘and anec- 
dote, of which there is much that is new ancLentertain- 
ing. The introduction to the song of the *‘Cork Leg,” 
on page 447, however, shows an exaggerated instance 
of punning, unwarranted even by the suggestive name 
of the composer. : 

These, however, are matters that do not affect the 


1 Our Familiar Songs, and Those Who Made Them. By Helen 
Kendrick Johnson. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 


value of the music, which has been carefully edited by 
Prof. E. 8. Cummings, of New York. The appearance 
of the work is well-timed, for with its rich exterior and 
attractive musical and literary contents, it will without 
doubt become a popular gift-book for the holidays. 


Mercy and Judgment. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co..) No one need to doubt what 
Canon Farrar believes about the Eternal Hope, for he has 
explained words as he uses them in the preface to this vol- 
ume, and in the last chapter defined in unmistakable lan- 
guage and in consecntive paragraphs the items of his belief. 
This book purports to be a few Jast words on Christian escha- 
tology with reference to Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ What is of Faith ?” 
but it widens into a discussion of the whole question of retri- 
bution. Dr. Farrar declares that the sermons that first 
called attention to his views on this subject were published 
as incomplete newspaper notices of them made their publi- 
cation in full necessary, but the limitation of a sermon pre- 
vented the fullest treatment of the subject, which is attempted 
here. He firmly asserts on the first page, ‘‘I have never 
denied, and do not now deny, the eternity of punishment." 
It was his desire, in speaking on the topic of Eternal Hope, 
“to get rid of what he believed was false, not to lay down 
fresh dogmas as to what he believed to be true;” and he 
declares that though his book is a reply to Dr. Pusey, in 
reality his conclusions are almost identical with his, except 
in minor points of history and criticism. Canon Farrar 
shows that the opinions of the Fathers, saints and divines in 
all ages have been more hopeful than those of the current 
teaching, and asks if there was not a cause for revolt from the 
exaggerationsin popular teaching. Jewish eschatology at the 
dawn of the Christian era is examined, and the opinions of 
the Fathers freshly noted, much after the manner pursued by - 
Dr. Edward Beecher in his. valuable volume of research. 
The general teaching of Scripture respecting future retribu- 
tion follows a discussion of the principles of Scripture exe- 
gesis Every reader will be interested in the conclusion or 
statement of faith. It is not brief enough to present here, 
for it contains twenty-seven paragraphs, but it is explicit on 
many points: ‘‘I believe that on the subject of man’s future 
it has been God’s will to leave us uninstructed in details, and 
that he has vouchsafed to us only so much light as may 
serve to guide our lives.” *‘I believe that man’s destiny 
stops not at the grave, and that many who knew not Christ 
here will know him there.” ‘I believe that there will be 
degrees of blessedness and degrees of punishment or depri- 
vation, and I see reasons to hope that there may be gradual 
mitigations of penal doom to all souls that accept the will of . 
God respecting them.” ‘‘I believe that without holiness 
no man can see the Lord, and that no sinner can be pardoned 
or accepted till he has repented, and till his free will is in 
unison with the will of God; and I cannot tell whether some 
souls may not resist God forever, and therefore may not be 
forever shut out from his presence.” ‘‘I believe in the com- 
ing of that time when—though in what sense I cannot pre- 
tend to explain or to fathom—God will be all in all.” 


The Fate of Madame La Tour. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) The novel has come to bea 
recognized agent in reforming social abuses; and in attack- 
ing Mormonism the author of this book follows the precedent 
set with regard to slavery and the reconstruction problem by 
Mrs. Stowe and Judge Tourgee. For thesake of the cause it | 
is a pity that Mrs. Paddock is not a mere accomplished 
novelist. There is a lack of unity and dramatic force about 
the book which impairs its effectiveness, and makes one wish 
that the writer had contented herself with presenting the 
facts and left it tosome other pen to work them into dramatic 
form. The facts are striking enough without embellishment. 
They do not need the accompaniment of romance to make 
them interesting. That they are facts the author’s long resi- 
dence in the Territory, her familiarity with Mormon prac- 
tices, and the indorsement which she has received from lead- 
ing personsin the Territory, leave no doubt. It cannot be 
questioned that the catalogue of herrors which she charges 
upon the Mormon Church is frightfully true. The recital carries 
one back to the days of the Inquisition or the Vehmgericht. 
It seems incredible that such atrocities could have been com- 
mitted so recently in a part of the United States, and that 
the American flag to-day floats over a country where not only 
polygamy is practically legalized bu& where the horrible doc- 
trine of human sacrifice, under the periphrasis of ‘‘ blood 
atonement,” is still cherished. But the history is told with 
a circumstantiality that carries conviction, apart from the 
authorities by which it is supported. The chief hindrance to 
the suppression of Mormonism has, so far, been public indif- 
ference on the subject. Mrs. Paddock’s book ought to goa 
long way in creating a public sentiment that shall some day 
wipe out this blemish upon our American social life. 

Book of Sports and Pastimes. (London and New York: 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) The usual Fall increase in the 
number of handsomely prepared books for young people 
which find their way to the editor’s desk, heralding the dis- 
tant approach of the holidays, has already begun. Among 
the first of the number is this finely gotten-up book, which 
will claim the attention of the boys and even the young men 
in both America and England. It contains over 750 pages, 
and more than 800 illustrations, and is really an exhaustive 
encyclopedia of the various pastimes that engage the recrea- 
tion hours of every boy, whether his life be spent in-doors or 
out. It embraces descriptions and rules of ‘‘ Manly Games 
and Exercises,” such us cricket, foot-ball, base-ball, bicy- 
cling, lacrosse, swimming and aquatic sports, riding, ete. ; 
of various school-boy out-door sports and ‘ Play-Ground 
Games’ —kite-flying, tops, marbles, etc. ; of *‘ Lawn Games,” 
including lawn tennis, archery, and croquet; of ‘‘ Games of 
Skill,” such as chess, billiards, backgammon, etc.; more 
than a hundred and fifty pages on ‘‘ Recreative Science,” 
embracing popular treatises on light, sound, heat, electricity, 
chemistry and mechanics; a chapter on the ‘‘ Workshop,” 
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with directions for carpentering, wood-turning, etc. ; and, 
last of all, a carefully prepared chapter on ‘‘ Home Pets,” in 
which may be found directions for the care of poultry, pet 
birds, dogs, silk-wormes, aquaria, ete. It is an English book, 
and in many of the sports the directions are written for Eng- 
lish readers. But as many of the sports of the day have a 
common basis at home and abroad, after a careful exam- 
ination we can heartily recommend it to the youth of Amer- 
ica. 

Armstrong s Primer of United States History for School 
and Family Use. With maps. (New York: A. C.. Arm- 
strong & Son.) In this admirable little book the writer has 
certainly succeeded in his effort to ‘‘ present simply and 
briefly, without any attempt at fine writing, the chief events 
of our country’s history, their causes and results.” It is, in 
its way, a model historical primer, full in its statements, dis- 
criminating in its selection of events, clear and direct in its 
style and comprebeusive in its general outline of American 
affuirs. The value of such a book is apparent at a glance. 
Of large histories of the United States there is no lack, but 
of shorter histories there is great need. A work of this char- 
acter, thoroughly trustworthy in its statements, is of almost 
equal importance to the young student and to the general 
reader. Itrepresents an amount of work of which its brief 
pages give no adequate impression. When Dr. South de- 
clared that he shouid be compelled to preach a long sermon 
on agiven day becouse he had no time to. prepare a short 
one, he gave humorous expression to a deep truth in all de- 
partments of work. To condense, and yet omit nothing 
essential to the complete statement of events, requires the 
fullest command of the subject-and the most intelligent un- 
derstanding of the mutual relations of all the facts involved. 
The writer of this primer was well qualified for his task. He 
has reduced the results of careful study to the briefest state- 
ment consistent with clear, full narrative, and he has done 
his work skillfully. The book meets a popular want and 
ought to have a large sale. : 

The Ride Through Palestine. By the Rev. John W. Dulles, 
D.D. Illustrated by 184 maps and engravings. (Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) With all the 
helps that are now available, especially the reports and maps 

of the English and American Exploration Societies, together 
with the multitude of fine photographs which they have 
taken, a careful observer ought now to be able to prepare a 
popular and at the same time a correct account of any por- 
tion of the Holy Land which he may visit. Dr. Dulles has 
succeeded well im preparing such a book. The illustrations, 
drawn from many sources, are for the most part excellent, 
and form one of its most enjoyable features. The author 
lays no claim to originality (p. 6), and the volume is not de- 
signed for scholars vor for those who have paid any consid- 
erable attention to the geography and customs of Palestine. 
By children and youth, however, and by others who desire a 
pleasing and rather meditative description of the sacred 
places usually visited by travelers in that country, the pres- 
ent work will no doubt be greatly enjoyed. The character 
and purpose of the book are sufficiently indicated by the 
author’s own words, who aimed to make it ‘‘acceptable in 
the family cirele,” and one that would ‘‘not only go into 
the Sunday-school library but be taken out of it also.” 


Stones Crying Out. By L. N. R. Fourth edition. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) To have reached a fourth edi- 
tion is evidence that Mrs. Ranyard’s book has found many 
readers. Its aimis a worthy one; namely, to illustrate in a 
popular manner the word of God from the written monu- 
ments of antiquity. The illustrations themselves give the 
book a certain value, and copies of many interesting objects, 
including some ancient alphabets, are found in it which are 
not easily accessible elsewhere. Parts of the volume, how- 
ever, contain statements respecting certain inscriptions 
which are known to be incorrect, and before another edition 
is published the entire work ought to be re-written and 
edited by some competent scholar. To mention one exam- 
ple out of many: the authoress copies from Layard an in- 
scription from a brick at Nimroud on which the characters 
are hammer-shaped instead of wedge-shaped, which is the 
usual form. Of this she quotes and adopts Mr. Foster's 
translation, ‘‘cemented together—painted bricks,’’ whereas 
the inscription says, simply and plainly, ‘* great palace of 
Assurnazi-pal.” 

The Yorktown Campaign. By Henry P. Johnston. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) In the timely preparation of this volume 
Mr. Johnston has carefully gone through the original author- 
ities on the subject and drawn from them extensive materials 
for his interesting history. It describes fully and intelligibly 
the sequence of events that led to the presence of Cornwallis 
in the Yorktown Peninsula, and the fortunate combination 
between Washington, Rochambean and De Grasse which 
enabled the American Commander-in-Chief to win what 
proved to be the decisive victory of the Revolution. The his- 
tory does not so much present new facts as it collates old 
ones Which have not before, perhaps, been presented in so 
attractive and comprehensive ashape. It will be found at 
this time, when the centennial of the battle is in progress, es- 
pecially interesting reading, and will be a valuable authority 
_ on the topic for all time to come. 


Fashion in Deformity; as Illustrated tn the Customs of 
Barbarous and Civilized Races. With illustrations. By 
Professor Fowler. (London: Macmillan & Co.) This little 
tract, originally a lecture delivered by the author at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, is another and very in- 
telligent attack upon tight lacing and high-heeled, narrow- 
toed shoes. After describing and illustrating by numerous 
cuts the various self-deformations practiced by many savage 
races at the command of arbitrary custom, our own still more 
pernicious habits in respect to voluntary disfigurement are 
exhibited and attacked. The book is interesting for the 
many curious facts collected in it. Not the }east entertaininy 
of these is a practice which obtains among some of the Pa- 
cific Islanders of utilizing as a pocket the pierced and di- 


lated lobes of the ears. We wish we could hope that the 
book would make converts; but unfortunately, fashion is 
seldom influenced by arguments. 


In this instance the argu- | 


ment is a strong one, and agreeably and skillfully supported. | 
at the Gould Memorial Printing Establishment in Rome. 


St. John. Edited by A. 
Edited by 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
Plummer, M. A. Jeremiah and Lamen/ations. 


A. W. Streane, M. A. Ecclesiastes. Edited by E. H. Plum- 
tre, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) We have already had occa- | 


sion to commend this commentary, especially forlay students | 


and Sunday-school teachers. For their use it appears to us 
to be better than the larger and more pretentious ‘* Bible 
Commentary.” Mr. Plummer holds the Apostle 
to be the author of the Fourth Gospel and gives the argu- 
ments for its authenticity in an introduction with much 
clearness and simplicity. Mr. Streane’s commentary on 
Jeremiab’and Lamentations supplies a want, which has been 


Jobn | 


seriously felt by Biblical students, for some adequate and yet | 


simple interpretation of these two books. 
commentary on Ecclesiastes. which is mueh more radical 


Dr. Plumtre’s | 


in its treatment than cither of the other volumes, we reserve | 


for fuller notice. 

Records of the Past. Being English translations of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. (London: Samue! Bag- 
ster and Sons.) Volume twelve of ‘*‘ Records of the Past” 
has recently been issued, completing the number as origi- 
nally proposed of this important series of books. The pres- 
ent volume contains translations of Egyptian texts, and is 
supplemented by an alphabetical list of all the papers that 
have appeared in the entire series. 
these translations of Oriental records Know their value. The 
moderate price of the volumes is no slight recommendation 
to persons of limited means who may desire to possess them. 


which will greatly enhance the value of the collection, and 
he welcomed by all who have occasion to consult these inter- 
esting documents. 

The Incarnate Saviour. By Rev. W.R Nicoll. (New York : 
Robt. Carter & Bros.) This thonghtful life of Christ will 
take its place among those books of devotion that are sought 
as companions for the meditative hour. The trut!: of the 
history as contained in the Four Gospels is quietly assumed, 
and the author makes application of the truth and shows its 
bearing on the doctrines of the Incarnation and Atonement. 
There is no effort to exhibit scholarship, no ponderous notes 
encumber the pages, but a tender spirit breathes through 
every chapter. The book might be read aloud in many 
family circles with great profit. and it suggests the value of 
a series of sermons on the consecutive events of Christ's 
life. 

Garfield's Words. Compiled by William Ralston Balch. 
(Boston: Heughton, Miffin & Co.) This little book con- 
tains a choice selection of aphorisms fromthe late President’s 
letters, addresses and speeches. They are marked by strong 
good sense, a clear and epigrammatic style, and by a certain 
pictorial and poetic character which one searcely looks for in 
the discussion of political and statistical subjects. All of the 
sentences are suggestive; most of them are helpful; and very 
many are fresh and stimulating. One can hardly take up the 
book and open it in any place without finding inspiration in 
the words. 

Lectures on the New Testament. (New York: American Tract 
Society.) These eleven lectures were delivered before the 
New York Sunday School Association by Rev. Drs. Weston, 
Bevin, Lloyd, Storrs, Hall, Tay’or, Vincent, Elder, Fowler, 
Tiffany and Johnson. These lecturers guarantee the value of 
the book. For minute study, other helps must be sought, 
but for a general introduction to the different books this 
volume will be useful. It would have been more valuable if 
the lectures had embraced all the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Its incompleteness is a misfortune, if not a fault. 


The Wycliffe Semi-Millennial Bible Uelebration. The con- 
vention of Bible Societies of New Jersey celebrated the 
semi-millennial of Wycliffe at Trenton, Sept. 21-22. 1880, 
and the various addresses and valuable papers read on that 
occasion are preserved in this handsome pamph'et which 
was published by order of the convention. It contains six- 
teen addresses, all worthy of preservation. 


—Mr Ruskin is discussing fiction in the ‘*‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

~—-Newgate is doomed ; but its history is to be written out 
by Major Griffiths. 3 

—Principa] Tulloch has finally retired from the editorship 
of ‘‘ Frazer’s Magazine.” 

—Keep a record of what you read yourself as well as of 
the books you lend to others. 

—Most of Sir Walter Scott’s early poems were published 
under the name of William Scott. 

—A catalogue is in the French press of the library of the 
brothers Alfred and Paul de Musset. 

—It is said that no writer save Shakespeare has furnished 
so much work for critics and commentators as Cervantes. 

—Mr. Wm. Harrison Ainsworth. who has lately been ban- 
quetted in England, likes to be called ‘‘ The Lancashire Nov- 
elist.” 

—The public library in Bologna has been closed for thor- 
ough examination. One of its treasures is missing, and 
one of its adminstrators too. 

—Mr. W. R. Greg, the English essayist, has another vol- 
ume of essays in the press, which we trust will be more cheer- 
ful than some he has written. | 

—‘* Nature,” the English scientific journal, is to have a 
consort, entitled, ‘‘ Knowledge,” with Mr. Richard A. Proc- 
tor, the astronomer, for editor. 

—Mr. Paul du Cnhaillu’s ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sum” is a 
record of summer and winter journeys through Sweden, Nor- 
way, Lapland and Northern Finland. 

—‘‘ Mission Work in the Forests of Guiana ”’ is the title of 


Y NOTES. 


a forthcoming work by Dr. Brett, an English missionary, 

which promises to be of interest and value. 
—Mr. Westropp’s Roman lectures of last 

‘Greek and Roman Seulpture” 


Winter on 
are going through the press 


—The Hon. Albert Canning has written an historiea! novel 
of the North of Ireland at the end of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, Which is soon to be published by Ward & Co, 
don. 

—The public have showed their appreciation of Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller’s last) story for 
Fritz,’ by calling for a new edition. 
well deserved. 

—A cheap edition ef Canon Farrar’s * Life of Chri-t” is 
under way, but its pQbiication was necessarily postponed be- 
cuuse of the large advance orders. The whole of the first 
edition was subscribed for by the trade. 

—It will take forty tons of paper to make the 12,000 copiea 


of Lon- 


children, ** Captain 


The appreciation ts 


which E. B. Myers & Co., of Chicago. have contracted to — 


furnish to Indiana of the New Revised Sratutes of that State, 
a work which will extend to about 2.000 pages. 

—The lives of Goethe and Schiller, by Duntzig, have 
been translated ito English, the first by Mr. Lyster, the 
second by Mr. Pinkerton, and both are now passing through 
the press in England. We shail hope to see them in this 
country. 

—Mr. Riddle’s ** Life of Garfield” has been extended by 
a chapter reciting the assassination, but the extension is em- 


_bellished by two of the most atrocious wood-cuts w ‘y 
Those who have used | : d-cuts we ever 


saw. They look as if they might have been done by Guitean 
in prison. 
—Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a new and very 


: : ; | attractive edition of Frank R. Stockton’s ** Tale 
The editor, Dr. Birch, promices a thirteenth, or index volume | ockton’s ‘Tales Out of 


School.”” The volume is profusely illustrated and contains 
the most entertaining sketches in Mr. Stocktou’s most enter- 
taining manner. 

—Hodder & Stoughton have in press a new work on the 
Acts and Epistles of St. Panl, by the Rev. F. A. Mulleson, 
and a study of ** Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild 
Wales,” by Paxton Hood, author of that curious book, 
Lumps, Pitchers, and Trumpets.”’ 

—A pleasant paper in the last ** Atlantic” is that by Lucey 
Larcom on factory life in Lowell thirty or forty vears ago, 
when she Kuew it ali by heart. The * Atiantie " 
shows no falling off under its new editorship 
think it grows better and better. 

—A book of lithographed autumn leaves is on its way 
through the pressin England, a thing which it is said has 
never occurred before. Perhaps English autumn leaves are 
not so brilliant as ours, a taste of which was given us last 
year in L. Clarkson’s ** Indian Summer.” : 

—Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, the 
author of the ** History of American Literature,” has been 
secured by Bishop Perry. of lowa, as one of the contribu- 
tors to ** The Centennial History of the American Episcopal 
Church ’—a work which Bishop Perry expects to issue next 
year. 

—Mr. Charles E. Pascoe, who is now in Eugland, bas pre- 
pared a volume on ‘** Every-day Life in our Publie Schools,” 
meaning English schools, one interesting feature of which is 
a glossary of words in common use in those schools. The 
account of each school is furnished by some one who either 
is or has been the head of it. 

—The public Library at Concord. Mass., has a department 
for works written by persons who reside or have resided in 
the town, and here are to be found the works of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Ripley, Curtis, Margaret Fuller, Chan- 
ning, Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Horace Mann, Conway, 
Julian Hawthorne, Aleott, Sanborn, Dr. Harris, and two or 
three others. 

—The University Presses of Cambridge and Oxford are 
going to bring out for England an edition of the New Testa- 
ment with the Authorized and Revised Versions arranged in 
parallel columns. An edition on precisely this plan, it will 
be remembered, has been published for this country by Por- 
ter & Coates, of Philadelphia, and it is said that 40,000 copies 
of it have already been sold. 

—A generation which has no personal knowledge of the 
great American Civil War has now grown up. Most of these 
new readers are ‘* Young Folks,” and there has been a recog- 
nized need of a history of the struggle «xpressly adapted for 
them. This Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about tosupply in 
‘‘The Young Folks’ History of the War for the Union,” by 
John D. Champlin, Jr.. author of ‘** The Youn, Folks’ Cyclo- 
pedias.” 

—Walt Whitman has been staying in Boston, overseeing 
the publication of the new edition of his poems, and the other 
Saturday evening the keeper of his boarding-house gave a 
champagne supper to him and about seventy of his friends, 
most of them the compositors and pressmen who have been 
at work upon the book. The occasion seems to have been a 
characteristic one, and was highly enjoyed by all who were 
present. 

—Geo. W. Harlan, publisher, of New York, will issue in 
October three holiday books; viz., Mrs. Brine’s ‘* Road to 
Slumberland,” designed and illustrated by Louis C. Tiffany 
and associated artists; ‘‘ Madge, the Violet Girl,” by the 
saine author, illustrated by Miss Northam; ** Tutti-Frutti,” 
a book of child songs, by Laura Ledyard and W. T. Peters, 
with full-page illustrations by Alfred Brennan and D. Clin- 
ton Peters. All these books are unconventional in their 
make-up. 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation ‘ A History of 
Rome for Young People,” by W. L. Alden, of the ** New 
York Times,” and ** The American Citizen’s Manual,” by A. 
Johnson, author of **A History of American Politics.””. The 
next volumes in the ** Transatlantic Series,” published by 
arrangement with the English authors, will be ‘Joseph's 
Coat,” by David Christie Murray; The Vicar’s Peuple,” 
by George Manville Fenn, and ‘Esau Runswick.” by 
Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
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ENGLISH JOINT STOCK ENTER- 
PRISES. 

The ** Return of Joint Stock Companies” 
formed and registered between June 1, 1878, 
and May 1, 1880, which has lately been pub- 
lished in London, furnishes some interesting 
reading. The objects of some of the Compa- 
nies are so remarkably out of the common 
way astoclaim special notice. The Living- 
stonia Central Africa Company proposes to 
navigate the rivers and develop the trade of 
that interesting country; the Philological 
Society, to investigate the study and knowl- 
edge of the structure, the affinities, and the 
history of languages; aud the Guild of 8¢f. 
George ** to determine, and institute in prac- 
tice, the wholesome laws of laborers’ (espe- 
eijally agricultural) life and economy; and to 
instruct, first the agricultural, and, as oppor- 
tunity may serve, other laborers and crafts- 
men, in such science, art and literature as are 
condueive to good husbandry and craftsman- 
ship.”” Another company devotes its energies 
to opening up new employments for women, 
and will, itis to be hoped, prove more suc- 
cessful than the Ladies’ Philanthropic Socie- 
ty, which sought the same end by *‘ making 
cigarettes by machinery, and otherwise gen- 
erally carrying on the business of tobacco- 
nists,” and got wound up in the effort; a fate 
that, we fear, has ere this overtaken ‘* Miss 
Lila Clay’s Company of Lady Minstrels,” for 
‘‘organizing a select company of lady artistes, 
professing great musical, vocal and histrionic 
talent." A hundred and ninety-four believers 
set up the British Israel Identity Corporation, 
‘* for the sale of works bearing on the identity 
of the British nation with lost Israel, and the 
buying up of existing copyrights of identity 
works;”’ and fifteen bold mer identified them- 
eclyes with a company ‘* for becoming surety 
or security for any borrower of money or 
compounding debtor, and guaranteeing the 
repayment of borrowed money; but they 
have cautiously abstained from paying any- 
thing on their shares, having apparently no 
such confidence in the result as that displayed 
by the seven speculators who put down two 
thousand five hundred and twenty pounds to 
‘establish a business similar to that carried 
on by Herman Luog. at 128 London Wall, and 
elsewhere.” 

Half a million of English money has gone 
to give Moscow gas, three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds to supply Monte Video with 
water, and a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand to improve Egyptian lands. The mines 
of Italy, Bavaria, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, 
California, Utah, Nevada, Nicaragua and 

‘French Guiana have extracted vast sums from 
English pockets; but we rejoice to learn that 
British investors refused to find one hundred 
thousand pounds for a floating deck for the 
Barcelonese; to spend fifty thousand pounde 
in constructing drains for the extraction of 
waste water and sewage matter from the city 
of Valparaiso; or pay five millions for the 
pleasure of presenting the United States of 
Colombia with a railway. 

In the space of two years no fewer than 
two thousand and ninety-three joint-stock 
companies were registered ; twelve being mu- 
tual companies and sixty-two limited by 
guarantee, tabulated as without nominal 
capital: while the remaining two thousand 
and nineteen companies had, or should have 
had, together a capital of over two hundred 
and seven millions. Of these, fifteen were 
unlimited companies, with a nominal capital 
of £4,595.664; and the rest limited com- 
panies, vith a nominal capital of £166,981,- 
555; the number of this class being swelled 
by -the transformation into limited associa- 
tions of two insurance companies and ten 
banks—a curious commentary upon the dic- 
tum of a great banker, that joint-stock banks 
were deficient in everything requisite for the 
conduct of banking business, save extended 
responsibility. Of the newly formed limited 
companies, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
nine were registered in London, thirty-seven 
in the provinces. a hundred and thirty-nine in 
Bcotland and sixty-seven in Ireland: making 
in alltwo thousand and thirty-two; of which 
one ‘hundred and twenty-three were, within 
two years of registration, either wound up or 
undergoing that conclusory process; and six 
hundred and forty-five were only supposed, 
not known, to be still in operation. 

The statement that the defunct companies 
represented a nominal capital of more than 
eleven millions is calculated to conjure upa 
picture of widespread ruin; but the actual 
amount lost in these ill-fated enterprises was 
comparatively small. Eighteen of the mori- 
bund companies, with an aggregate [capital 
of a million and a quarter, never possessed a 
farthing of capital. Doubtless, the major 
portion of the forty-eight that give noreturns 
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shareholders save the original seven that 


so we get rid of £5,419,500, of which sum the 
London and Universal Bank is set down for 
two millions, the Traders’ Bank and Supply 


Company for one million, and the Eagle In- | 


surance Company for half a million. With | 
the above eliminations the capital jeopar- 
dized shrinks to £4,545,700, of which only 
£613,378 appears as ‘‘ paid up,” and some of 


that is fictitious. Of £39,952 debited to the 
Liberia Coffee Company, thirty thousand | 
pounds was represented by venders’ shares | 
‘taken as paid up andin another case 
entire capital of thirty thousand pounds con-| 
sisted of sellers’ shares, upon which nothing | 


signed the memorandum of association ; and 


monstrous funnel. Never mind, said we, in 
this case, the end wil] justify the means.” 
Any wayis a good way that leads to the 
house of Henry Ward Beecher. A bell, a 
pause, a jerk repeated, and we alight at 
Peekskill. There is a man standing on the 
platform looking wistfully for semebody ; he 
'is about five fect seven high, fourteen stone 
weight, has very long gray hair behind, and 
| wears a soft white hat. He is not the station- 
master, he is not the chief of police, he is a 
squire, a farmer, a preacher, in short, he is 
the man who sent the telegram, and he has 
most kindly come to drive us in his own car- 
riage to his house some two mules off. A 
carriage—yes—a rockaway, made apparently 


had been paid. Taking all things into con-/| of thin black sticks, and likely to break 


sideration, the total loss in connection with | 


down if a man should attempt to put his 


the wound up companies may be put down at| hand upon it. There is no way into it. You 


less than half a million ; a loss divided among | 
three thousand five hundred and eighty-four | 
investors. 

The discrepancy between nominal and sub- 
scribed capital is often something ludicrous. 
A company promising to provide Lytham 
with a pavilion, covered promenade, and 
garden, could only raise thirty-five pounds out 
of fifteen thousand. Tynemouth had to forego 
its aquarium because but sixty sovereigns, 
instead of five hundred times that number, 
were forthcoming. Wanting fifty thousand, 
the Expenditure Reimbursement Assurance 
Stores received fourteen ; and the Paris Han- 
som company obtained but two hundred and 
nineteen pounds toward its required hundred 
thousand. These examples, however, are 
quite thrown in the shade by a company 
registered in 1869 with a nominal capital of 
two hundred millions, and a paid-up capital 
of two hundred pounds! 

There are some notable instances of heavy 
individual loss. One company losing exactly 
half its proposed capital consisted of but 
twenty-eight shareholders, who had found 
amongst them one hundred thousand pounds. 
One colliery company cost nine investors 
three thousand pounds each: and another 
swallowed up forty thousand pounds belonging 
to seven speculators: while eight men threw 
away forty-eight thousand pounds in turn- 
ing an old private firm into a new joint-stock 
company. Per contra, the seven hundred 
and one pounds lost over the Bristol and 
Clifton Co-operative Company was con- 
tributed by two hundred and twenty people; 
and when a Cocoa-room Company came to 
grief, there were twenty-two temperance ad- 
vocates to exchange condolences on the dis- 
appearance of two hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds. 

At the date of the Return, a hundred and 

ten companies were in operation, which must 
have been carrying on business at their credi- 
tors’ expense, since none of them had re- 
ceived a penny of the £22,2907.505 due, or 
supposed to be due, from their shareholders ; 
among them figuring one company with a 
nominal capital of five millions, another with 
one of four millions, a third with two 
millions, and three professing to have funds 
to the extent of a million. 
Since October 1862 to the end of May 1880, 
fifteen thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
seven companies have been registered in the 
United Kingdom. In England, 14,141 com- 
panies, with a nominal capital of £1,737,619,- 
466. In Scotland, 847 companies, with £77,- 
324,544. In Ireland, 507 companies, with 
£30,114,288. In the Stannaries, 402 com- 
panies with £10,719.359. The total nominal 
capital reaching the enormous sum of £1,- 
855,777,667—showing that speculators have 
not been idle during the last twenty years. 
The moral of all this is, beware of promoters 
and joint-stock companies generally.—[{Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


‘have to make one. Put your foot on a wheel 


elutch a black stick aforesaid, stoop very 
cunningly or you will rattle your intellectual 
forehead against a horizontal black stick. 
Now comes the preacher-Jehu; away go the 
fleet horses without need of whip, or click of 
driver's tongue, up the bill, round the corner, 
knee deep (or nearly) in dry sand, past every 
competing curricle, bolt and lurch, now dip- 
ping to the right, now lungeing to the left, 
and now right ahead like an arrow, and 
away from the village gas into the country 
darkness. Ten minutes more and we turn 
into a gate. Two minutes more and we pull 
up at the door. Now weare at Mr. Beecher’s 
place. A house large enough to be an hotel, 
elegant enough to be a royal residence, com- 
fortable enough to be the most restful of 
homes. I feel the house rather than see it. 
I know my feet are plunged in rich carpets, 
and am not unaware of the china, the pict- 
ures, the flowers, the decorated walls, and 
ceilings alive with colors, yet the parts blend 
so completely that the appeal is less to the 
eye than to the imagination. We feel that 
good old Mother Comfort bas assisted the ar- 
tist and made him do everything in her own 
warm and cosy way. We are at home in- 
stantly. The duintiest ehair says, ‘‘ Sit upon 
me, don’t I think I am merely ornamental; I 
am a republican chair and I like republican 
uses.”” 

‘* Do you feel like preaching to-morrow 7?” 
said Mr. Beecher as we drove along the dark 
road, ** because if youdo you sha’n’t 

There was no preaching, of course. Yet 
we were at church all the time—where else 
could we be as we looked out upon the Hud- 
aon valley, the high hills, the verdant undula- 
tions, the dark plantations, the browsing cat- 
tle, the peaceful homes dotting the teeming 
landscape, and the grand blue sky looking 
down upon the whole as God Himself might 
look? Yonder it is always Sunday; the 
whole valley is a church, and the air is ever 
eloquent. Now that I look back on the sunny 
scene it seems as if it were a vision of some 
better world, not far away indeed from quiet 
and holy heaven itself, meant to soothe the 
weary life and add a new glow to its best 
hopes. I have no wish to gratify curiosity, 
but in saying that the honse gratifies and de- 
lights every sensibility I speak of it as men 
might speak of a church they had unexpect-— 
edly come upon in the course of long and 
weary wandering.—[Rev. Joseph Parker in 
‘*The Fountain.” London, Sept. 29, 1881. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper wili be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest arvbsequent issue, Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


A. S. BARNES. 


** Battle-Maps and Charts of American Revolu- 
tion.” Henry B. Carrington. 
* The Magazine of American History.” James 


BEECHER. 


On arriving at New York on Saturday, | 
August 27th, a gentleman who had received | 
the following telegram put it into my hands: 
“Invite Dr. and Mrs. Parker to come right 
to Peekskill, and telegraph me the train. 
Should be glad to have them spend the week 
Warp Bercner.” Through 
the detestable customs, on to a ramshackle 
vehicle called a carriage, and charged three 
dollars for the humiliation of riding in it, on 
to the Fifth Avenue hotel, on in an omnibus | 
(one dollar—four shillings) and then up to 
the New York Central depot, and we catch 
the 9 P.M. express to Peekskill. A rushing 
train that express was, making noise enough 
to alarm the whole Republic, and black 
smoke enough to transform us into so many 
chimney-sweeps. And a sweltering night it 
was, yet not a man aboard that roariug train 
dare open a window more than an inch or 


ere jn the same predicament, of having po 


two, dense Waa the siuoke vowited by the 


Austin Stevens. 
THos. Y. CROWELL & Co. 
* Holly and Mistletoe’’ Mary Abbott Rand. 
Dopp, MEAD & Co, 
* Mildred and Elsie.” Martha Finley. 
* Without a Home.” Edward P. Roe. 
NELSon & SON, 

* Puss in Boots.” E. K. Johnson. 
** Little Ked Riding Hood.” 

LITTLE, BRown & Co. 
“The Shakespeare Phrase-Book. John Bart- 
lett. 


BAKER & GODWIN. 
“Some Topics in English Grammar.” Arthur 
Hinds. 
THE CENTURY Co. 
** St. Nicholas,” Vol. §. 
Rost. CaRTER & BRos. 
**The Heroism of Christian Woman.” J. M. 


Darton. 
SCRIBNER’S Sons, 


'* Outbreak of the Rebellion.” John G. Nicholay, 
From For, Henry to Corinth,” M, F, Force, 


JaMEs R. Oseoop & Co. 

** Japanese Episodes.” Edward House. 

**Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings and 
Philosophy.” George Willis Cooke. 

**The Glad Year Round.” Miss A. G. Plympton. 

LEE & SHEPARD. : 

** Handbook of Wood Engraving.” William M. 
Emerson. 

“Up the River.” Oliver Optic. 

** Thort.cliffe Hall.” Daniel Wire, D.D. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 
**Grandma’s Attic Treasures.” Mary D. Prine. 
T. B. PETERSON. 
** Bertha’s Baby.” Gustav Droz. ° 
Am. TRaAcT Soc. 
Edenside.” Mrs. George Cupples. 
* The Tiny Books.” S. Annie Frost. 
HovuGguTon, MIFFLIN & Co. 

**Country By-ways.” Sarah Orne Jewett. 

**Home Ballads.’’ Bayard Taylor. 

“The Children’s Book.” Edited by Horace E. 
Scudder. 

Forps, Howarp & HUuLBERT. 

“A Dog’s Mission.” Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

**Queer Little People.” 
Stowe. 

“Little Pussy Willow.” Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 

** Peter Trawl.” By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 
GEO. MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

* Digby Grand.” G. J. Whyte Melville. 

**Matrimony.” W. E. Norris. 

*“*My Novel.” Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

**She Would be a Lady.” By the author of 
** Bridged by his Love.” 

** Barchester Towers.” Anthony Trollope. 

Harr#h & Bros. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
Life’s Adornment.” David 
MAGAZINES. 

Modern Review, Appleton’s -'ournal, 
rary Review, Nineteenth Century, Magazine of Art, 
Art Interchange, International Review, Unitarian 
Review, North American Review,@Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Catholic World, Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Atlantic Monthly, The Journal of* Speculative 
Philosophy, Macmillan’s Magazine, Scribner’s 
Magazine, Eclectic Magazine. 


BOOKS ANNO UNCED LAST 
WEEK. 


D. APPLETON & Cv. 
**JIn the Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson. 
. TRACT Boo. 
** Every Day oe In India.” R. D. Rowe. $1.50. 
* Lectures on the New Testament.” Dr. Storrs 
and others. $1.50. 
** Nellie’s New Home.” M. F. Butts. $1.00. 
** Edenside.”’ Author of ** Little Captain.” 75 cts. 
“The Tiny Books.” Mrs. 8. A. Shiclde. 75 cta. 
**Opening Plain Paths.” $1,254, 
* Ready and Willing. $1.25. 
‘“*Sandy’s Faith.” 70 cts. 
Nameless Waif.” 80 cts. 
: A. S. BARNES & Co., N. Y. 
Bundy’s Life of Garfield.” $1.00, 
& MAIN, 
“The New Hymnary.” 8S. Lasar. $40 per 100. 
Rost. Carter & Bro. 
. ** The Incarnate Saviour.” Rev. W. RK. Nicholl. 
1.25. 
** The Letter of Credit.” Author of ‘* Wide, Wide 
World.” $1.75. 
** My Desire. ” $1.75. 
** The End of a Coil.” $1.75. 
** Heroism of Christian Women.” $1.5¢). 
** Christian Retirement. $1.25. 
** Mabel’s Stepmother.” 
‘“* The Way to Fortune.” $1.00. 
Recollections.” $1.25. 
Gates of Prayer.” 75cte. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. 
Doré Milton’s ** Paradise Lost.” $6.00, 
**Poré Bible Gallery.” Cloth, $6.00; morocco, 
$10.00. 
* Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil.” Rev. 
M. G. Watkins. 
** Letters in Figure Painting in Water Color. 


“ Flower ne in Water Color.” Edward 
Holme. $2.4 

** Cassell’s Dictionary.” $1.50. 

*Cassell’s Popular Library.” Paper, 25 cts; 
cloth, 50 cts. 

say History « of the Free-Trade Movement in Eng- 
land.” Augustus Mongredien, 

** The Covenanters.” Kev. J. Taylor. 

Boswell andJohnson.” J. F. Waller, LL.D. 

“The Rey. Rowland Hill.” E. Broom 

Folk-Lore.” Rev. T. Thiselton 


Dye r 
of the English Jacobins.” Fdward 


Wesley.” Rev. R. Green 

‘The Wit and Wisdom of Parliament.” Henry 
Latchford. 

** American Humoriests.” Moy Thomas. 

** Notable Irishmen.” Perceval 

** Notable Scotchmen.” J. M. Rose, LL.D. 

** The Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and Bar. ” 
Hon. F. C. Moncrieff. 

**The Huguenots.”” Gustav 

* The Colonial Empire.” R. Acto 

The England of Shakespeare.” Goadby. 


OLIVER Ditson & Co. 


‘*The Norway Musical Album.” Forestur & 
Anderson. 

**Garfield Funeral March, with Portrait.” 40cts. 

** Robert Frantz’ Album of Song.” 

** Herald of Praise.” $1. 

* The Ideal.”” L. O. Emerson. 75cts 

Belle for Schools.” Emeraon. 


Dopp, & Co, 
** Withont a Home.” E. P. Roe. $1.50 
HARPER & Bros. 
Harper's Monthly Magazine,” for Novermbes, 
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26, 1881. 


THE 


CHRISTI. 4N UNION. 


Griges & Co. 
** Literary Style and Other Essays.” 
hews. $1.50. 
* Getting on in the World.” $1.50, 
* Words; ‘Their Use and Abuse.” 21.50. 
** Flours with Men and Books.” $1.50. 
** Monday Chats.” 
** Oratory and Orators.” $2. 
Robertson’ 8 Living Thoughts. $1.95. 


HovuGuton, MIFFLIN & Co. 


‘*Home Ballads.” Bayard Taylor. Cloth, $5. 
Morocco, #9. 

** Country By-Ways.” Sarah Orne Jewett. Little 
(Classic, $1.25, 

** The C hildren’s Book.” 
Editor. 


Wm. Mat- 


Horace E. Scudder, 


LitTLe, Brown & Co, 


** The Shakespeare Phrase Book.” John bartlett. 


3. 
** Familiar Quotations.” #3. 
Puitiirs & HUNT, 
. Books for Sunday-Schools, Family Libraries, for 
Pastors, Teachers, Young People, and Children, 
Catalogue sent free. 
RoBERTS Bro-. 
* The Man Jesus.” By John W. Chadwick. #1. 
** William Wordsworth,” with selections. $2. 
“A Pageant, and Other Poems.” Christina G, 
Rossetti. $1.25. 
C, SCRIBNER’S Sons, 
‘**The Campaigns of the Civil War.’ 
ol. IL—** The Outbreak of the Re bellion.’ John 
i. Nicolay. $1. 
oj. I1.—** From Fort Henry to Corinth.” MM: F. 
Vols. III. and IV. ready November 19th. 


J. M. StroppaRp & Co. 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” XII. 
S. W. STRAUB. 
‘*Song Magic.” S0ctas, 


**Straub’s horus Book Swets, 
“Convention & Choir.’ #1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘“*The story is not one of ‘guns, druins and 
wounds,’ notwithstanding the threatening character 
of the JOURNAL. 


THE BLOODY CHASM. 
A NOVEL.’ 
By J. W. Dr Forest, 


Author of ** The Wetherel Affair,’ Overland,” etc. 


‘** At last, it seems, we have the ‘American novel’ 
with letters royal to attest its birthright. The author 
has weil chosen his time, juet when * the war of se- 
cession has ended.’ The persons he brings forward 
are real people, our own people; we know them. 
They are never overdrawn, but most intensely alive 
they are with the passions and prejudices of 
those times. The heroine is a South Carolinian— 
Mr. De Forest does not exaggerate in his pictures 
of her bravery in facing poverty, her audacity of 

speech and the bitterness of her sectional hatred. 
} e always keeps onthe tip of his pencil, though, 
acertain leavenof honey that maxes us love her 
and cry *‘ Bravo!’ to her inconsistencies. There are 
other characters in the book—notably that of Aunt 
Chloe—the delineation of which has never been sur- 
passed. . . The story seems well adapted to 
dramatization, it is so full of incident, so alive with 
#triking situations, varied characters, pithy and vi- 
vacious dialogue.” {Home Journal. 

lémo, cloth. Price, $1.00. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, Publishers, 
1,3&5 Bonrp StrReeT, New Yorx. 


JUST READY. 


Man's Origin and Destiny: 


Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 


Sciences. 
BY PROF. J. P. LESLEY. 


New and Enlarged Edition. S8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women. 


By FRANCES POWER Coss. 
veritable Handbook of Nobile Living.” 


Fourth Cloth Edition, #1. 00. Cheaper Edi- 
tion, Paper, 25 Cents. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Frankklin 


“Without @ Home.” 


NOW PUBLISHED. 


The first cdition of 20,000 copies of 
Kk. P. Roe’s new story, ** Without a 
Home,” is now ready, and is for sale 
at all bookstores, 


Large 12mo, handsomely bound, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, New York, 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J, M. STODDART & 


Publishers, 


“The Children’s Magazine of America.” 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


| “The Best of Its Kind.”— 7he Churchman. 


Sr. NICHOLAS, the illustrated magazine | 


for young folks, which has now attained | 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


TARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


a circulation larger, probably, than that | The name of Harprer’s YouNG PEoPLe is now | 


of any other monthly magazine of its 
class, was started in 1873, and early united 
with itself the leading children’s maga. 
zines of that day—‘‘ Our Young Folks,” 
“The Little Corporal,” ‘‘The School Day 


etc. It was the first to give to boys and 
girls the very best and most artistic illus- 
trations that could be had, soon earning 
the name of 

Children’s Art Magazine.” 

The greatest living writers of Europe 

aud America are among its 
Distinguished Contributors : 
Charles Dudley Warner, Henry W. Longfellow, 
John G, Whittier, H. H. Boyesen, 
Saxe Holm, Bret Harte, 
Gale Hamilton, Thomas Hughes, 

Louisa M. Alcott, Donald G. Mitchell, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
George MacDonald, Washington Gladden, 

The Goodale Sisters, Alfred Tennyson, 

John Hay, Clarence Cook, _ 
Rossiter Johnson, Susan Coolidge, 

Edward Eggleston, Prof. R. A. Proctor, 
Christina G. Rosetti, < Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, & Celia Thaxter, 
Marion Harland, T. W. Higginson, 

Lucy Larcom, Noah Brooks, 

Author of “ Alice in Wonderland.” 

Mrs, Oliphant. T. B. Aldrich, 
and hundreds of others. 

What England Says of It. 

The recognition of the great excellence 
of this superb periodical has been no- 
where more hearty and unanimous than 
from the press of England. The follow- 
ing are some of the English notices 

London Daily News: “ We wish 
we could point out its equal in our own 
periodical literature.” 

The Spectator: “It is the best of 
all children’s magazi es.” 

John Bull; “It is not too much to 
say that itis the best magazine of its 
kind with which we are acquainted.” 

Court Circilar ‘There is a per- 
petual fund of humor in Sr. Nicnoras.” 

European Mail: ‘We can rec- 
ommend it for honesty of purpose and 
sound moral teaching.” 

Literary World: ‘There is no 
magazine for the young that can be said 
to equal it.” 

Derby Mercury: ‘It is unequaled 
in every department.” 

Southampton Observer: ‘it is 
the King of all publications for the young 
either side of the etc.. etc. 


BRILLIANT FEAT 
THE ce Cc OMING YEAR. 


The ninth volume, which begins with 
the November, 1881, number, will be re- 
markably rich in stories and illustrations. 
Each number will contain eighty or more 
pages, with an average of fifty illustra- 
tions. There will be a new 

Serial Story, 

By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor of Sr. Nicuo.as, author of Hans 
Brinker, or the Silver Skates,” etc., etc. 
A second serial story, full of lively interest, 

The Hoosier Schoo!l-Boy,” 
Edward Eggle 
author of. Hoosier School-master, 
ete. A single article of universal interest : 


““How ‘Children Should Learn 


By Richard 4d agne 
“a eminent composer. A capital serial 
for boys, 


of, a Drummer- 


by a Pennsylvania vohinbods who went 
through all the important campaigns of 
the Army of the Potomac. The story con- 
tains nothing to foster a sectional spirit. 
Another serial story will give a vivid 
and historically correct picture of Girl 
and Boy Life in the 13th Century. Plays 
for Home and School, Embroidery for 
Girls, Amateur Newspapers, Lllustrated 
Practical and descriptive Papers, Articles 
on Sports, and the Treasure-box of Liter- 
ature will be among the features of this 


797 Chostant Mereet, Philadelphia. | 


great volume. The November number 
contains a capital 
Thanksgiving Story, 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

The frontispiece is an exquisitely en- 
graved reproduction of one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s paintings. 

Preparations are making to print a 
very large edition of the 

Christmas Number, 
which will be ready about December Ist. 

Price $3.00 a year ; 25cents a number. 
Subscriptions taken and magazines sold 
by book-sellers and news-dealers every- 
where, or the publishers. 


Visitor,” T. S. Arthur’s ‘Children’s Hour,” | 


issued November 1, 1Sa1. 
sent in before that date, if posssible. 


inclusive, #3, postage prepaid. 
postage 13 cents additional. 


_lish-speaking world. The efforts of the publishers 
have been directed to sustaining the pure, elevat- 
‘ing andentertaining character of the paper, which 
has won for it the reputation of being 


‘The Best Periodical for Juvenile Readers.” 
The rapid—perhaps ~uprecedented—growth in its 
circulation within the past twelve months proves 
that its conductors have correctly appreciated the 
requirements of the class ef readers for whom it is 
designed. 

Encouraged by their magnificent success, the 
conductors of Harren’s YouNu will en- 
deavor to make the third volume superior, if poxsi- 
ble, to either of the preceding volumes. The pub- 
lishers have already secured seria! stories by favorite 
authors—among others a new tale by James OrTts, 
entitled Mr. Stubbs’e Brother,” through which 
readers will renew their acquaintance with persons 
to whom they were introduced by ** Toby Tyler.” 
They have also arranged for several series of in- 
structive articles upon 


Scientific, Historical and Artistic Subjects, 
in which 
PENS TRAINED TO WRITE FOR THE YOUNG 
will present such topics, with the aid of effective il- 
lustrations, in the most charming and profitable 
manner, Exquisite 


Woodcuts of Celebrated Paintings, 


on subjects which appeal to the imagination of the 
young, will be given in the paper, and will serve to 
create and cultivate in its readers 


A CORRECT TASTE FOR PICTORIAL ART. 
Special attention will be devoted to descriptive 


sketches, with 


PORTRATTS 
of persons connected with current affairs interest- 
ing to young people—a feature which added greatly 
to the attractiveness of several numbers cf the 
second volume. The love of amusement, which is 
inseparable from youth, will be further ministered 
to by explanations of old-established 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 


and by sugvestions of new methods fof enjoyment 
in the field and at the fireplace. 

Bright Short Stories, Sparkling Poems and 
Rhymes, Fascinating Puzzles, and 
Beautiful Illustrations. 
drawn and engraved by the best artists, will, as 

heretofore, appear weekly in its pages. 


THE POST-OFFICE BOX, 
into which little hands have dropped their missives 
in such{numbers that it has been found necessary 
to enlarge it, and through which subseribers have 
obtained charming glimpses of the 


Domestic Life and Surroundings of Children 
in every clime, will continue to be at the service of 
thoxe of its readers who, for the purpose of eliciting 
or imparting information, or of effecting exchanges 
of articles of yguthful interest, may desire to com- 
municate with the 


BOYS AND GIRLS in EVERY QUARTER 
OF THE GLOBE, 

whose eyes scan esgerly from week to week the 

columns of that favorite — and humaniz- 

ing department. 

The bound volume for 1881 has been prepared in 
the most attractive manner. It will be one of the 
most handsome, entertaining and useful books for 
boys and girls published for the approaching holi- 
days, and will receive 


A CORDIAL WELCOME IN EVERY HOME 


into which it may find its way. 


TERMS. 

Four CENT* a Number. SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
one year, #1.50 each; FIVE StBsCRIPTIONS, one 
year, $7—payable in advance: postage free. Sub- 
scriptions will be commenced with the Number 
current on receipt of order, unless subscribers other- 
wise direct. 

The Third Volume will begin with No. 195, to be 
Subscriptions should be 


Bound Volume for 1881, containing Nos, 53-104, 
Cover, 35 cents— 


Remittances should be made by Post-Ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk or lose. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... #4 00 
HIARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........ -.-. £00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............... 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.... 1 50 


Tne CENTURY CO., 
Unjon New Yous, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD | 


(in many thousands of homes throughout the Eng- 


A Beautiful Colored Book for Children. 


HOLLY BERRIES. 


Christmas Rhymes and Pictures. 
With Original Illustrations in Color. 
By 


4juarto. Cover in c olor. 82.00. 

This book has bete printed from wood 
blocks, producing effects in color imnpos- 
sible in ordinary lithographic work. It 
portrays Child Life in all its phases; its 
pleasures and its trials, its humor and 
absurdities. 

The illustrations, by Miss Ida Waugh, 
are full of life and spirit, and as studies 
of child life are as true to life as they are 
pretty. 

The rhymes, by Miss Amy E. Blanch- 
ard, are quite as taking as the pictures. 

*,.* For sale at the bookstores, or sent 
by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


k. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, - - New York 


THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of weird, strange, and yet strangely 
= tivating Songs and Melodies from the lan< of 

le Bull; Just the music that inspired his imagina- 
ps Norse and English words. A musical novelt 
that will delight lovers of what is wild, a an 
romantic in legend and tong. Price % 2.5) 


GARFIELD’S Fine portrait. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. A 

book in which every note is a wem. German and 

—s words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2, 
; #2.50, cloth. 


HERALD OF PRAISE. For choirsand conventions. $1. 
(75 cta.) By L. O. 


THE DEAL. Ia the. 


Singing School book “of the distinguished 
Admirable collection of iuteresting, wide- 
awake, effective music, combined in a practical and 
thorough course. Ideal success in an deal sinwing- 
class will result from using the book. 


Sone BELLs. For common schools. Emerson. 0c. 


OLIVER DITNON & CO., Boston. 
Cuas. H. Ditrson & Co., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


for and Family Libra- 
ries, for Parents, Teac ed 
Young Peovle ana Idren. Cataloru 


sent free to address on ~enllastian. 
PHILLIPS & New-York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PiNCKNEVS AG ENC Y FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishee Circulars and gives Information of 
Good Schools. 
meer U.S. School and College Directery. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic ee cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
treet, New York. 


NHE ‘MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to | 


the Misses Gireen), formerly of No. 1 Fifth 
Avenue, will re-open their English and French Board- 
ing and Day School for young ladies, on Wednesday, 
September 2th, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. . This school, established in 1816, continues the 
careful training and thorough instruction in every 
department for which it has hitherto been so favora- 
bly known. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Forcign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
East St., near University Pi., Be 


PARENTS in search of schools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the bestin the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direce- 
tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, | New York. 


LNDERGARTEN.-THE PHILA. Train- 
ing School for Kindergarten Teachers re- 
opens Nov. Ist. The Kindergarten, Intermediate 
Class and Advanced School re-open September 2#th. 
Mrs. Van K1irg, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 
eipal. 
R&S. M. F. WALTON, 
63 E. 52d St., New York. 

School for Young Ladies and Children. Kinder- 
gartep. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS. 
FROEBEL’S methed thoroughly taught. 


RS. S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Pm Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
or circular. 


SEWARD, teacher of 


{ 


Fravhila Square, New York, | Be 
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Vor. XXIV., No. 17. 


ite Fome. 
FALL FLOWERS 


Kr CLaRa P. TROWBRIDGE. 
LL along the by-wavs and the roadside 
= Violets forget their winsome smile. 
And the daisies. golden-hearted beauties. 
Cease to blossom for a little while. 


Fragrant May-flower, and the Queen Rhodora, 
Star-flowers snowy with the breath of spring, 
\rethusa, coy and winseme maiden, 
Lilies, roses—all have taken wing. 


Still a spirit lingers near the hedges, 
Lights the paths that else were drear and lone, 
Smiles among the autumn’s gathering shadows, 
Beautifics each homely fence and stone. 


Heart that faintest under heavy crosses, 
Weary with the burden of the day. 

Let the comfort that the Father sendeth 
Smooth for thee the lone and gloomy way. 


Life hath golden-rod and purple asters, 
When the rose is dead beneath its sod : 

Lust of all, its heaven-eyed gentians also, 
Lifting cups of incense unto God. 


MY FATHERS HOUSE. 
By Sister Clover. 


eh OOR little Lou!” everybody was apt to say. 

And yet few children are more tenderly cared 
for than Lou had been all her short life. Grandmother 
Macomber never crossed any wish of hers, the servants 
about the old place treated her like a young princess, 
and all who bad to deal with her exercised a peculiar 
gentleness and consideration about it. Nevertheless, 
everybody was right in saying, ‘‘ Poor little Lou!” 
To all intents and purposes Lou was an orphan. She 
had suffered the greatest lack a child can experience 
in having to live without a mother’s wise, brooding 
care. That missing mother suffered equally in the 
separation of years from her only child; but she could 
not leave her husband’s side, and Colonel Macomber 
was an officer in India, whose climate would have been 
fatal to frail little Lou. 

Now, Lou wasa very delicate child; so white, so 
very quiet, so noiseless and languid in all her motions 
that a snowflake could hardly have made less disturb- 
ance about the house. She had wistful, winning ways 
that were like an appeal to be loved and shielded, and 
made it easy for those about her to love the gentle 
girl. So she was all the time surrounded by (a solici- 
tude that was too attentive, a watchfulness that toa 
healthy child would have been oppressive. 

If she came down in the morning with the shadow 
under her drooping eyes a shade deeper than usual, her 
grandmother insisted that Dr. Pherson sho..ld see her 
before noon. If an open window admitted a draft 
near Lou, the curtain must be drawn atonce. If there 
had been a shower the night before, Lou must on no 
account go down the garden walk without wraps and 
rubbers. If it were not sunshiny, she must not take 
her drive. Who ever saw Lou roll a hoop,.or throw a 
snow-ball, or jump rope, or chase a butterfly? She 
was as shy as any wood rabbit that never saw a human 
face, afraid of other children, glad to hide if the door- 
bell rang, and, poor little maid! only too honest in 
saying that she supposed pretty much all she was 
good for was to have headache. 

She had only begun to notice that somehow her 
grandmother, too, had headaches lately, and to won- 
der how it should be so when she used to seem so well; 
why the dear old face grew changed and haggard, 
and why things were dropped which used to be regular 
habits and interests with Grandmother Macomber 
when Indian letters arrived one day that brought 
great news. Lou’s father and mother were coming 
home; really coming home. Besides writing so to 
Grandmother Macomber, both the father and the 
mother wrote to Lou. Lou’s mother, thinking piti- 
fully how strange her own father’s house would be to 
the child who could not remember any home but her 
grandmother's, tried particularly to rouse an interest 
in that father’s house where they would all live to- 
gether after this. She described the great country 
garden, full of every pretty thing that grows, the brook 
and the swing, the fruit orchard, the play-room that 
had been fitted up for Lou when she was a baby, the 
pleasant views from the windows. But Lou only felt 
homesick when she read this letter, and as she looked 
around the room so familiar to her, which in a brief 
while she must leave entirely, silent tears filled her 
large, sad eyes. Grandmother Macomber, who 
watched with peculiar anxiety at this time her dar- 
ling’s moods, saw the tears. She took pains t¢ draw 


“breught down from the attic and packed with speed; 


from Lou every thought and feeling she was passing 
through about her parents and the change that was 
coming to her life. 

**T do not mean I’m sorry they are coming home,” 
said Lou; ‘‘that would be dreadful. It would be break- 
ing the Commandment, wouldn’t it, grandmother? 
But Iam so afraid, somehow. I-can’t help feeling 
afraid; for I don’t know papa, I don’t know mamma, 
though their letters, and presents, and everything 
have been always so nice. And Iam afraid of strangers, 
you know, grandmother. I am afraid of strange 
places, dreadfully. I can’t want to go to my father’s 
house yet—how can I, grandmother ?” ; 

Grandmother gathered JLou’s light weight up into 
her arms, and thought and thought, with tears in her 
eyes. It seemed so strange and hard that Lou should 
dread ber own father and mother, and her own home! 
Still she could see too plainly how it all was, to blame 
thechild. It preyed unhealthily upon the sensitive mind. 
Lou could not sleep at night, and often could not lift 
her aching head all day. Grandmother Macomber 
grew seriously alarmed, and one morning she met Lou 
in the breakfast-room with a determined air that Lou’s 
heavy eyes noted with surprise before she spoke. But 
speak she did, immediately, and with energy. 

‘“‘Lou, I am going a journey, and you are going 
with me. It will do you good.” : 

‘*O grandmother! I'd rather not, please,” said Lou 
shrinkingly. But her grandmother did not seem to 
hear. 

And it was very interesting, after all. Lou bad 
never seen her grandmother hurry things so, but then, 
she had never been a journey with her. A trunk was 


alunch wasputup; directions were left with the serv- 
ants; and when she felt herself flying along in the 
express train at her grandmother’s side, Lou really 
pinched herself to see whether the sudden change 
could be reality ora dream from which she would 
wake up with a headache, as usual. 

They traveled all the afternoon, and stopped ata 
hotel over night. It was not until dusk of the next 
day that their carriage, threading through a long 
drive-way, brought them in sight of a house whose 
like Lou’ had never seen before. Grandmother 
Macomber’s house was a city house, tall, narrow and 
built of somber red brick. This place seemed to 
smile all over from its great windows, golden in the 
setting sun, and to stretch out welcoming arms as it 
stood, broad, ample and comely, with its wings and 
piazzas, among the shrubbery. 

When they stepped in, the first thing Lou took 
notice of was a noltle hearth-fire at one end of the 
hall, and before she had time to dread meeting strangers 
there she was ina great cushiony chair, getting warmed 
to her heart before that noble fire, while somebody with 
a plain, kindly face was pulling off her over-shoes. 
There seemed to be none of those dreaded introduc- 
tions here, indeed. Lou wondered a good deal, but as 
Grandino‘her Macomber wondered at nothing, ap- 
parently, and merely went on as she did at home, Lou 
asked no questions at first. Ifthis were the way in 
which people went visiting, she thought it not at all 
bad, after all. 

When supper was served in the dining-room pres- 
enetly, there again a cheerful fire met them, and Lou 
was so diverted by the odd cups, the pretty jugs and 
the old silver, that she ate without realizing it a hearty 
meal of waffles, seed-cakes, hearts and rounds, crullers, 
cream, and things whose very names she did not 
know. 

It was really curious to see Lou for the next month 
in that house. Her grandmother and all the kind peo- 
ple there encouraged and helped her to find out all the 
secrets of the place. Lou felt just like an explorer. 
Her experience had been so smal), her knowledge of all 
places so limited, that perhaps it was everything to her 
that discovering a new world might have been to Co- 
lumbus. In that house there was a large library with 
rows on rows of books upon its walls that reached 
far above Lou’s head. In this room there were busts 
and bronzes and a few pictures, but the part which 
Lou found most interesting was a certain curtained 
corner where was a bay-window. All round this re- 
cess ran a cushioned seat, and shelves, that were fitied 
cunningly between the window-casements, bore on 
them such a wealth of bewitching books for children 
as Lou had never dreamed of. Fairy books, story 
books, picture books even, and books of poctry, were 
ranged temptingly. At Grandmother Macomber’s, 
Lou’s lesson-books made her head ache so she never 
cared for others. Somehow her head was better lately, 
and how could anybody help liking books such as 
these ! 

Therg were choice ornaments, queer curiosities, fine 
pieces of furniture in this house, which Lou discovered 
and admired as she went half-timidly looking about, 
day after day. There was a sweet-toned organ, which 
fascinated her often to shut herself up in the long draw- 


There were pieces of handiwork which made her won- 
der at the skill that wrought them. In the bureau 
drawers unlocked for her were trinkets, keepsxkes, 
dainty clothes, laces, a baby’s yellow curl, packets of 
letters—though these she did not care to read. Almost 
in every room she found hung up some pictures that 
she liked to go back and look at afterwards. It might 
be a Madonna with her Holy Child; it might be a 
saint; it might be a portrait ; it might be a landscape. 
But best of all she liked one portrait—a portrait of a 
lovely lady, whose eyes followed her. After she came 
to this, she went every day to look up to it. 

**Can you tell why you are so fond of it?” asked 
her grandmother And Lou could not tell. 

One day Mrs. Macomber led her to a room she had 
not yet seen. ‘* This,” she «xplained, as she left her 
there, ‘* was fitted up by her parents’ orders for the 
child of the house.” 

Lou uttered a cry of delight as she looked about the 
beautiful room. The sun came warmly into it; bloom- 
ing plants glowed in one window, with a canary sing 
ing above them; in another stood a sewing chair and 
a Fayal work-basket. Dressing-table, couch and win- 
dows were drifted about with airiest ruffles and laces. 
It seemed to Lou that everything a girl could use or 
admire was disposed somewhere ai out that one room: 
and, more than all, they had brought and hung here 
the portrait of the lovely lady. Her soft, brown eyes, 
as tney caught the touch of the sunshine, seemed to 
smile witha different smile at Lou from this new place. 
“Oh, I do belicve I wish,” said Lou, speaking in 
answer to these smiling eyes, ‘‘that I were the girl 
they had fitted up this room for.” | 

And she went straight to her grandmother, with a 
quicker and a heavier foot than formerly used to zlide 
languidly about the still city house from which she had 
come. 
“Grandmother,” said she, ‘this is all such a strange 
visit. Do tell me all about this house and the people, 
and whose beautiful room that is. I don’t believe 
tuere can be another such house as thisin all the world. 
I should think anybody must be perfectly happy who 
owns it and lives in it.” 

‘*You really think so ?” asked her grandmother in an 
odd tone; ‘‘do you think you could like, also, the peo- 
ple who planned and ordered it all ?” 

“Of course I do,” answered Lou with animation. 
‘‘T should be ashamed of myself if I didn’t, and, in- 
deed, I feel acquainted with them already, now that I 
know all their ways of doing. Tell me all about them, 
giandmother.” 

To tell Lou all about it was something that grand- 
mother Macomber could not do without both smiles 
and tears; fer was not this the father’s house which 
Lou had dreaded? And would she not know her own 
mother by those same smiling brown eyes which she 
had loved, unconscious of the reason why, in the por- 
trait of the lady? Was not the room in which it hung 
fitted for her very self by the tact of paternal tender- 
ness which yearned to find that, coming to its own, its 
own received it ? 

Grandmother Macomber felt gladly that it had been 
an inspiration which had suggested to her mind this 
way of gently overcoming Lou’s morbid fears and the 
unhappy ignorance from which it rose. 

Not to a stranger’s heart, then, Lou’s happy father 
and mother found themselves welcomed when they 
stood in peace once more within the home from whose 
fair domains they had been su long absent. They mar- 
veled, indeed, to find during succeeding days how 
much Lou had divined of their tastes and preferences, 
how much insight into their characters had come to 
her with merely her study of the home they had built 
up to act as interpreter. 

A life full of new interests, ample liberty, and a sort 
of fearless hardihood was fast making a different girl 
of Lou when Grandmother Macomber packed her trunk 
to go back without her to the lonely city house. 
Grandmother’s headaches did not lessen, as Lou’s did. 
She grew increasingly infirm, and they all knew now, 
what she had known herself for months, that the 
malady which was upon her must be her death. 

‘*T dreaded it at first,” she said, siniling, to her son; 
‘*T was just as afraid of my Father and his house as 
little Lou was of her father and his house. Lhated to 
leave all I was used to and go to a strange place. But 
while Lou has been learning so much better, I have 
been keeping right alongside of her. Ihave been look- 
ing at everything about me lately—everything in the 
earth and everything in life—to learn what my Father’s 
ways of thinking and doing and being are. It amazed 
me, as Lou was amaze‘l, to find how wise and wonder- 
ful and specially loving to me all these things testify 
that my Father must be. And so, now, I am not only 
not afraid to change, but I am glad, oh, very glad and 
happy! to go home to my Father’s house, in which are 
many mansions, and a plaee prepared for me.” 

Do we not all know with what tender forethought 
our Elder Brother spoke of tuat Father’s house, using 


ing-room and finger it over softly in her childish way. 


the simple, natural, quiet words which prove that he 
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would not have us either mystify or terrify ourselves 
about it? Can we not, then, easily trust his skill, his 
puinstaking, who plainly said, ‘‘I go to prepare a place 
for you.”’? 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERi. 
EN CRS. 

{The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, aug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. | 

Miss Corson feels that an injustice was done her in an al- 
lusion some wecks ago to a dinner which was five hours in 
preparation under her supervision. It should have been 
stated, perhaps, that it was done with a class. and the delays 
of explanations, etc., would necessarily prolong the time; 
and, besides, all the work was done within the hours pamed 
whereas in a home kitchen something of the preparation 
would have been made at odd times which ‘* would not 
count.”” What was intended in the note was to convey the 
idea, which many people forget, that skill and time are 
required to make of meager materials a varied and appetiz- 
ing repast; and that must be considered in the demands 
made of tired and over-worked housekeepers. After a 
generation or so have benefited by such training as Miss 
Corson’s we may hope the skill will be sufficient to dispense 
with much of the time. 


Living for appearances is a sorry kind of life. The closet 
door is sure to be left open some time and betray the disorder 
which is banished from the sitting-room. The young lady 
who puts the most of her wardrobe in quality on the outside, 
and leaves the underclothing untidy and disordered, will 
come to some unfortunate revelation, and the> pins which 
take the place of the stitches which are unfairly put into out- 
side finery will slip out, and turn merriment into misery. Let 
it be the motto of every housekeeper, ‘* the corners and hid- 
den places first,” and regard tothe judgment of others will 
be sure to spur to good care of the outside. I[t is either a 
brave or a perfect housekeeper who fears no prying eyes. A 


story is told of a Portuguese family who daily set out a beau-— 


tiful dinner-table where visitors wonid see it; but the pretty 
ware andthe napkins were never used, for the family ate 
their plain fare from acommon dish in the kitchen. Such 
conduct reminds one of the ostrich who foolishly imagines 
the world sees only what he chooses to show. 


It is impossible for a person in sound health to appreciate 
the torment that an invalid feels from noise. The slamming 
of the front door will make the nerves of a sick person quiver 
even though he may be in the upper story. Many a pain- 
wearied woman will suffer great thirst, cold or heat rather 
than have her kind but rough attendant move about the room 
to attend to her wants. ‘ I believe I am sinking away into 
death,”’ a very sick womua once said to herself, ‘* but I 
would rather go gently than call anyone and have & noise 
about me.’’ She sunk away into unconsciousness while she 
commended her loved ones to the Father. Brought back to 
life again, the first thing which impressed itself upon her was 
the harsh grating of a distant stable door. Happily for her 
the hush of great peace was over allthe house, and the sound 
of the door did no more mischief than to impress itself on 
her mind. 


A father who is more attentive in offering the small 
courtesies of life to other ladies than to his wife may 
expect his sons to be more polite to other boys’ sisters 
than hisown. Andtbe boy who at home passes in front 
of his mother aud: sister, fails to give them comfortable 
chairs, and at his home table cares first for his own. plate, 
will sometimes slip and give his vanity a sad fallin company. 
Good manners that do not become hahits are not to be, de- 
pended on. It is hard for a mother to require of her boys a 
deferential courtesy which should be the foundation of a 
gentlemanly behavior. She should see to it that the children 
honor their father: it is the father’s business to see that the 
mother is treated with attention. If the father does not do 
it the mother must, for the sake of the future wife of her 
son, smother her seusitiveness and enforce politeness toward 
herself. 


The custom of commencing dinner with soup is a 
good one if the soup is plain and nutritious. It is an 
especial advantage when, after a day of exhaustive work, 
without having partuken of much substantial food at lunch, 
the tired an sits down to his late dinner. In fluid form 
the aliment is ready to almost immediately enter the blood 
without using the gastric juice to prepare it, and exhaustion 
and irritability disappear marvelously after a plate of warm, 
nourishing but simple soup. It is manifestly improper, 
therefore, to use highly seasoned or very rich soups as a 
preface to a hearty meal. 


Our Young Folks. 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 
By Wiu_Forp L. Rossrys. 


- PVHERE is a little town in Massachusetts the name 

4 of which has become familiar to almost every boy 
and girl in this country, I suppose, as the spot where 
the first battle of the Revolution was fought. And 
there, on the banks of the Concord River, they will 
show you even now a smooth slab set in a stone wall 
where tradition says the first British soldier fell. But 
this same little town of Concord has been made famous 
the world over by something besides a battle. Here 
has been the home of some of the greatest authors we 
have ever had. Perhaps most of the great men of 
Concord would not be very interesting to children. 


Some of them have written books which it is hard 
enough for grown people to understand. But there is 
one of these ‘*Concord Philosophers,” as they are 
sometimes called, whose life 1 am sure would interest 
youeven though his books might not. Now it may 
be that you have never heard even the name of Henry 
Thoreau ; it would not be very strange, for I have 
sometimes stood in the woods by Walden Pond where 
his house used to stand, and where now a little sign 
has been placed with ‘‘ THe Site oF Hur” 
upon it, and seen people who were rambling in the 
woods stop and say, ‘‘I wonder who Thoreau was.” 
But although his name is so little known he was a 
busy writer during his life, and is thought by those 
who knew him best to have been a very great man. 
Thoreau’s early life was quite like other people's. 
To be sure, as a boy he was fond of being out of doors ; 
loved picking berries and ranging the woods better 
than schoo]; yet he was no mean student, and all 
through his life there were times when he would work 
very hard at his books. When he had gone through 
college, instead of settling down in some regular busi- 
ness, he seemed to think that he had nothing to do but 
to spend his whole time wandering over the hills and 
exploring all the wild spots about his home; and yet 
all this time he was really not idle; nothing which 
came under his eye in these walks escaped him. He 
watched the birds and came to know al. their habits, 
and almost to feel that they were real friends of his, so 
closely did he watch tie doings of their every-day life. 
He knew all the flowers, too, common and rare, and if 
there Was any spot where a bush or tree was growing, 
unusual in that region, Thoreau knew it well, and in 
many along tramp would visit his treasure. In this 
way he lived on until the spring of 1845, when he 
thought that he would try the experiment of living out 
his theories. It is just in this that Thoreau is so dif- 
ferent from most other philosophers. He was_ thor- 
oughly consistent, and ‘practiced what he preached.” 
All his life he had been finding fault with people be- 
cause they did not live more simply; because they 
were worried all the time about how they should get 
money enough to live with, while really they did not 
need one-half that they spent. I think if you were left 
to yourselves you could hardly guess how Thoreau 
proposed to show to the world the truth of his words. 
Toward the end of March in this same year he bor- 
rowed an ax and went down to the shores of Walden 
Pond, which is about a mile and a half from Concord 
village... He began by cutting down some tall white 
pines for timber, and in this way made a little clearing 


in the woods. With his ax alone he cut out square 


timbers for a hut, and put the frame together; he then 
bought a shanty belonging to an Irishman who worked 
on the railroad near by, and with his own hands tore 
down the little house which he had bought, and in a 
wheelbarrow carried the boards to his clearing. In 
this way he worked on pretty deliberately, doing near- 
ly all the work himself, and by the Fourth of July his 
little house was ready for occupancy. And what Tho- 
reau was proudest of was the cost of this snug house 
of his; the whole establishment cost him just twenty- 
eight dollars twelve and a half cents. I think we must 
allow that is not a very high price fora dwelling which 
was te serve as his home through summer and winter. 
And now Thoreau thought that he would earn a little 
money—just a little, for he needed only ten or twelve 
dollars—to meet his future expenses. So he decided 
that the simplest way to do this was by farming. 
Thoreau’s farming, however, was of a sort to make 
most of our well-to-do farmers smile. He planted a 
little more than two acres of land near his hut with 
beans, doing all the work of breaking ground, and the 
rest, with a hoe. But even in the work over his beans, 
which to other men might have been duil, he was 
bound to enjoy life. His mind was full of pretty 
fancies as he trudged up and down between the rows 
of beans, and for company he used to talk to the birds 
which sat and sang on the boughs of an apple-tree- 
near by. Sometimes, when his garden did not need 
his care, he would have what he called ‘ta house- 
cleaning.” Naturally there was not much furniture 
in his litthke house, and he would take all that there 
was out of doors and set it under the trees; he thought 
that his table and chairs always seemed brighter and 
more comfortable after taking a little recess out in the 
sunshine. After he had thoroughly cleared out his 
house, a pail-full of white sand from the pond shore 
and another of water were putto good service, and 
the one tiny room, which was at the same time his 
parlor, kitchen, and bedroom, was washed from ceil- 
ing to floor, and then while the |oards were drying he 
would lie on his back under the trees and wonder if 
there was another man in the world quite as independ- 
ent and as happy as he. Whole days he would spend 
in the woods, tramping through marshes and over hills, 
hunting up rare plants and making new acquaint- 
ances among the birds and animals; or else he would 
sit in the sunshine the morning through in front of his 
little hut dreaming. But it was not an idle or useless 


dreaming with him, for he waa storing up the thoughts 
with which he has filled his books. At sucli times he 
used to sit so still that birds would come and light on 
his shoulders and squirrels would run across his lap. 
Indeed Thoreau always bad a wonderful power of 
attracting animals. The squirrels and birds after a 
while got so well acquainted that they came quite reg- 
ularly into his house, for door and windows always 
stood temptingly open, and used to eat from his hand. 
In the winter even the litthe wood rabbits came to get 
their meals, which he scattered every day in the snow 
before the door. But it was easy enough, you will 
say, for him to live in the woods during the summer ; 
a great many people camp out for weeks at a time. 
Well, even a New England winter did not scare Tho- 
reau from his Walden home. He built a chimney for 
his hut, cut a generous supply of wood for fuel; and 
bravely faced the cold and snow in his well-loved 
woods. Now and then he would go down to the vil- 
lage and gossip with the loafers around the post office, 
for Thoreau always found something interesting in 
those whom most of us call dull; but even in winter 
his favorite occupation was tramping through the 
woods—careless of drifts and cold. And wonderful 
sights he used to see under the bright winter sun- 
Shine. Most people know very little about the coun- 
try in winter, but one can hardly read Thoreau’s de- 
scription of the trees loaded with snow, of the tiny 
falls of the brooks frozen into fantastic icicles, and of 
the cheery winter sounds ringing in the frosty air, 
Without wishing that he had himself the courag. to 
explore in the face of wind and cold as Thoreau did. 
And then at night in front of a roaring fire he would 
read, or gaze at the pictures made by the blazing logs, 
quite careless whether the rest of the world remem- 
bered him or not. F 

For two years he lived thus in Walden woods, and 
then went back to live again with his friends. I do 
not think it is fair to say that he grew tired of his 
lonely life, or that it was at all a failure ; for he tried 
his experiment, succeeded in living happily with very 
little money, and then when he thought that he could 
do his work better in the old way he went back to his 
home. 

Thoreau lived for some years after his Walden life, 
but never traveled much out of New England. He 
thought that ‘‘the man who is not happy where he 
is will never be happy anywhere,” and a trip to the 
Maine woods was as long a journey as he ever cared 
to make. Perhaps there is no better lesson for us to 
learn from his life, which with all its strange treaks 
was beautifully pure and honest, than this: that if we 
are not happy the fault is not in our surroundings but 
in ourselves. There are plenty of chances to see won- 
ders in every walk we take if we only keep our eyes 
wide open, as Thoreau did. 


THE TURKEY CLusB. 
By Emiry B. E tis. 

T was on the 25th of November, 18—, that three 
generations of the united Smith and Bennett fam- 
ilies sat down to their Thanksgiving dinner. There 
were three old-fashioned grandmothers, in their best 
black silks, free of overskirts and tlounces, with fleecy 
white caps and neckerchiefs of snowy lace. Two old- 
school grandfathers, in fine black broadcloth and spot- 
less linen. Six mammas, and as many, papas, in all 
costumes and colors that the occasion allowed, together 
with aunts and uncles, and a host of young people, of 
all ages and sizes, s0 numerous that notation has failed 
to record them, and so pretty and attractive, through 
their simple grace and frank joyousness, that Fashion 
forgot for once to think anything about herself in their 
contemplation, and, consequently, I have no account 
of what they wore or what they did not wear, or avy- 
thing at all relating to their attire or adornment. The 
house in which they met was a spacious, comfortable 
structure, which, like the family it contained, had not 
come into existence in a day, but had kept steadily 
growing since its first appearance as a plain, unpre- 
tentions farm-house, until it had assumed its present 
air of a roomy, rambling, country mansion embowered 
by piazzas, bedecked with bow-windows, crowned 
with a cupola, and graced with an ever-smiling green- 


house. The dining-room, out of which the conservatory 


opened, with joyous free-heartedness extended itself 
across the entire length of the sunny, south side of the 
first oor, and drew to itself the smiles of every hour, 
from the first ripple of early eastern light to the last 
peaceful glimmer of departing day. Besides the bright- 
ness which it appropriated from without it held at this 
season of the year an abundant store within; for di- 
rectly opposite the two large door-ways which opened 
into the hall towered two time-honured chimneys, 
broad and deep, that had belonged to the original 


house, and in each of them, on andirons that shone — 


almost as brightly as the blaze about them, roared, and 
snapped and crackled such generous wood-fires as few 
people now-a-days, excepting grandfathers and grand- 
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mothers, western backwoodsmen or eastern lumber- 
men, know anythingjabout. It was on the oaken floor 
of this cheerful room that two long tables were ranged 
side by side, covered with snowy linen, and fairly glit- 
tering with shining glass and polished silver that 
caught and reflected the glowing light of the huge 
fires. 

To try and tell you what was contained within the 
covered dishes, or exposed to view on the uncovered, 
graced and garnished with many devices, would take 
too long, and be an altogether unprofitable task. And 
who cares what was eaten, so long as it was good and 
all enjoyed it? Only you must know that on each 
table were placed two large, brown turkeys, and that 
the dishes on which they layin solemn, inverted state, 
with their abbreviated legs, that had never scorned the 
ground, pointing pitiably toward the upper air, were 
decorated with more than ordinary display, and pre- 
sented an imposing appearance that no other dish 
would have dared to assume.. To have seen the room 
just before Sarah knocked at the parlor door to say 
that dinzer was ready would have made your eyes 
glisten and your mouth water; but to have seen it 
after the grandmas and grandpas, the mammas and 
papas, the aunts and the uncles and all the cousins 
had assembled, would have made your eyes fairly 
dance with delight and your heart leap with pleasure. 
Such another merry, happy company I think it would 
not have been easy to find even on Thanksgiving Day. 
Ail the old people sat at one table, and all the young 
ones at the other, and those charming, half-way peo- 
ple who acknowledge neither age nor youth, but pre- 
serve enough of the beauty of the one and the strength 
of the other to belong to either, were unselfish enough 
not to claim a table for themselves, but lent their pres- 
ence to whichever asked it. Sothat Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Tom were counted with Bill and Bertha, Ed 
and Edith, Fred and Fanny, and all the host of young 
folks, joined in their mirth and forwarded their fun ; 
while Aunt Carrie and Uncle Arthur sat with the 
grandmas and grandpas, helped them piece out their 
broken recollections, and re-establish their old customs. 
The old clock in the hall, that had scarcely failed to 
speak every hour for over a hundred years, had just 
struck two as the Bennetts and Smiths filed into the 
dining-room and Iam almost astonished to tell you 
that it had struck once since, and was on the point of 
striking again when Cousin Tom rose from his seat, 
and, striking the hilt of his knife, announced that The 
Turkey Club would now come to order. Significant 
looks were interchanged between the young people, 
and expressions of surprise started to the lips of the 
elders, but business-like Tom noticed neither one nor 
the other, but proceeded to state that at this, their first 
meeting the secretary would read a report explanatory 
of the origin and purpose of the Club, which, he had 
no doubt, would interest all present. Tom then sat 
down and Frank arose, greeted with a round of ap- 
plause from both tables. 

‘‘ Just one year ago,” he began, ‘‘that noble branch 
of the Bennett family to which your humble servant 
belongs had assembled in jts cosy parlor, having but a 
short time before dismissed its Thanksgiving dinner. 
That burden being off our minds for a year to come, 
we young people, relieved of all anxiety, were listen- 
ing to a happy recital by Uncle Dick of some of the 
peculiarities and characteristics of the wild American 
turkey, when our entertainment was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a loud ring at the door-bell. It was rain- 
ing hard at the time, the wind was blowing furiously, 
and occasional gusts of sleet and rain dashed against 
the window-panes. If we had not been having so 
merry a time indoors we would have thought the day 
dreary enough, but as it was we had forgotten its dis- 
comfort in our own happiness. However, when the 
ring came we all started with a sudden recollection of 
the storm, wondering who would be likely to come 
out on such an evening unless the need were very 
urgent. It was not more than a couple of minutes be- 
fore our curiosity was gratified, as Maggie knocked at 
the parlor door, exclaiming as she opened it, ‘Och, 
Mrs. Bennett, and here’s a sight the likes o’ which 
would make your heart blade,’ and, as she spoke, two 
little ragged figures, with barely clothing enough to 
cover them, shoeless and hatless, presented themselves 
at the door where Maggie stood. ‘Abaft wed ye 
there, childer,’ we heard her say, as they appeared in 
sight. ‘It is no manners ye has, to be entering a 
gentleman’s parlor unbidden. Shame to yes.’ The 
two tiny waifs, drenched through and through with 
rain that dripped from every curve and angle of their 
frames, retreated slowly at Maggie’s harsh tones; but 
in a moment mother’s kinder words had reassured 
them, and turning again to the parlor door they stood 
looking wistfully at the bright fire. ‘Tum in, ittie 
chillen, tum in,’ called our little three-year-old Bess, 
rising from her stool and going to greet the children. 
‘We had turkey for dinner, what you did have?’ 
‘Hush, Bess,’ muttered Ben, as he left the room to 
secure a supply for the children, Mother understood 


his movement, so stayed to draw from our two unex- 
pected visitors the story that we knew must follow ; 
one of such bitter misery as few of us know anything 
about. Of course you Know they were not turned 
away that night, and you know too that mother did 
not rest till she had put these young lives outside the 
reach of such sorrow as is all too heavy for older 
shoulders. 

** Now this was really the beginning of the Turkey 
Club, for the next day as Ben and I were up in the 
loft, 1 busy with my turning lathe and he printing 
cards on his new press for the girls, he suddenly 
brought over to me a printed sheet and asked what I 
thought of it? It read as follows : : 

“*THE TURKEY CLUB. 

** A corporation designed to provide turkeys for poor people on 
Thanksgiving Day. The money to be raised during the year by in 
dividuals or societies, and to be deposited with the treasurer, who 
shall, the day before ‘Thanksgiving, expend it in the purchase of 
turkeys, and on the following day render an account to the Club.’ 

‘**That’s solid, Ben,’ exclaimed when he had finished 
reading it. ‘It’s splendid, but who’s to support it? 
‘Oh young Bennett’s and incipient Smiths,’ I suppose, 
responded Ben with a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 
‘Tl have to turn clerk of the concern, and send them 
circulars, notifying them of our noble intention and 
soliciting their co-operation.’ By five o’clock the cir- 


culars were printed, stamped, and in the office on their, 


way to the various members of the family. Then we 
went home to write letters to explain the circulars. 
Having done this there was nothing for us to do but 
wait for replies and devise mcans to raise money. No 
artful adventurer in search of an El Dorado ever re- 
sorted to more expedients to possess it than Ben and 
I did to secure the amount we wanted. We shoveled 
snow in winter, whenever we could get the chance. 
Ben hired himself out at low wages to a young law 
student, to make his fire for him in his office. I car- 
ried telegrams whenever I could get an opportunity. 
We started a paper in the spring. Ben doing the 
printing and collecting news items while I wrote edi- 
torials, sensational stories and sentimental poems. I 
couldn’t begin to tell you half that we did, or did not 
do; but at the end of the year we had on hand $15.00, 
of which we felt very proud. That you may know 
how the rest took our proposal I will read you one or 
two of the replies we received. Here is Jack’s : 

Dear Boys: 

** Clear the track. Ill do my best to help you get up steam and go 
ahead, Still I'm afraid she won't drive long. Haven't you switched 
on the wrong track? Charity seems to me to be girls’ work; but 
perhaps I’m mistaken. I like your name—The Turkey Club. Noth- 
ing girlish about it. Gobble up all you can, and count me in for five 
doliars, I'll tarn newsboy or bootblack to make it. 


*** Yours, JACK.” 
‘*' This is the letter Mollie sent from Harpsford : 
_“*TaARPSPORD, Noy. 30, 13—. 


Dear Boys: ; 

“*Your Turkey CluS%s splendid. Your letter came just as I was 
mixing a batch of bread, so I had mother lay it on the table where I 
could read it. I was so delighted that I forgot all about what I was 
doing, and went to clapping my hands, or trying to, and, boys, what 
do you think! I lifted the whole batch of bread out of the bowl and 
sent it flying overthe floor. Poor mother was perfectly dazed, and 
looked at mein such a bewildered way that I stopped short in the 
midst of my antics and stood as solemn as a parish priest, surveying 
her and my work of destruction. If she hadn't been as sweet with 
me as she always is I don’t know what I should have done; for it 
was fearfully discouraging to see our half week’s baking siipping 
away froin us on the slippery floor. You may trust us for three or 
four dollars; thongh how we are going to make it I don’t know, un- 
less T enter a minstrel troop or go with a strolling company through 
the country on a “tower.” That really seems about all I am fitted for. 
Mother joins me in love and best wishes for your success. You see 
I had to tell her. Always yours affectionately, 

* MOLLIE BENNETT,’ 


‘*T’ve only one more scrap, and then I’m through; 
it’s Dick’s poem. Here it is: 
“*TO THE AMERICAN TURKEY. 
‘** Oh, Bird ! indigenous to our soil pliocene, 
Of whose gaunt presence foreigners are so green 
That e’en the barbarous Turks, grim-faced and murky, 
Will lurk for human life, but never touch a turkey. 
Oh, biped big! oh, chicken recreate ! 
A second version, larger and more late. 
Oh, fowl! a fowler far more foul than thou 
Means in thy kingdom now to make a row. 
And for that purpose, like the hermit Pete, 
Is summoning crusaders to their feet. 
Oh, turkey ! succulent, with sauce in season, 
Be warned in time, and listen well to reason ; 
Don’t stay at home and scrub your life to keep, 
A wicked Club will throw you off your feet. 
But go abroad, or, sure as I’m a member, 
You'll die a cruel death in sullen, cold November.’”’ 

Every one laughed heartily when Frank sat down, 
and lively comment was passing from tongue to tongue 
when Tom’s rap was heard again, and once more 
silence fell over the company. Then Ben, as treasurer, 
rose and read his report. It was very concise and busi- 
ness-like. 

During the year, he said, he had received $34.60 ; 
one-half of which he had spent for turkeys which he 
had distributed to fifteen families. With what re- 
mained it was proposed to furnish Christmas dinners 
to some of the same families, and to others who could 
not provide for themselves. Any one who desired to 
know particularly how the turkeys were received could 


have their wishes gratified by addressing him person- 
ally after the Club had adjourned. A formal adjourn. 
ment wasn’t necessary, however; for Ben had not 
more than taken his seat when everyone commenced 
to talk and laugh, to question and respond, till the 
room was alive with gaiety. The old people were 
astounded at what the young ones had done, and the 
young ones were so happy to have surprised the old 
ones. Congratulations circulated freely, and finally a 
lemonade toast was proposed, and before passing into 
the parlor all stood, and, from Grandpa Smith to two- 
year-old Freddy, drank the health of The Turkey Club. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
By a Memper oF THE Bar. 

PUNISHMENT AT SCHOOL. 
rT XHERE are two kinds of schools. The kind meant 
in this article is that known as a ‘‘common 
school,” or *‘public school.” These are paid for by. 
the people generally. The fathers and mothers of the 
pupils do not pay anything for their tuition. Of course 
the people generally have the right to make the laws 
about these schools, since they pay the expenses. The 
people have built school-houses almost e erywhere, and 
have hired teachers, and have appointed various 
officers and made various laws for managing these 
schools. One of the laws is that a pupil who is will- 
fully disobedient, or misbehaves and persists in it not- 
withstanding that he is kindly reproved, may be pun- 
ished. He may even be whipped, if the teacher and 


school officers think that he has behaved so badly that 


he deserves it, and that he cannot be governed in any 
other way. All pupils in a public school ought to be 
told that they must obey the rules. If they’ disobey 
and the teacher whips them this is lawful; if he is not 
cruel in doing so. 

In Iowa a young lady almost one and twenty entered 
a public school. She was afraid that the teacher 
would not keep her after she became twenty-one, 
therefore when he asked her how old she was she 
answered ‘‘twenty.” After she became one-and-twenty 
she was disobedient, or the teacher thought she was, 
and he whipped her with a large switch. Then there 
was a law suit; for she and her father complained that 
the teacher had no right to chastise a young lady 
twenty-one years old and more, and that he ought to 
be punished himself. But the court said that by going 
to school the young lady promised to submit to the 
discipline. She could not complain, if she behaved 
badly, that she was too old to be punished. Thus: it 
is lawful that a pupilin the common schools should 
be chastised for disobedience. 

There is, however, a mistake which teachers some- 
times make, in supposing that because they have a 
right to punish a child for disobeying therefore they 
can punish him to make him:obey. A teacher will 
thoughtlessly undertake to whip a boy again and 
again until he will do something which the teacher 
has commanded. This is a different thing from pun- 
ishing for disobedience, and it is not lawful. The 
teacher may give a moderate punishment for the boy’s 
wrong doing; but when he has done this he must 
stop. He cannot go on indefinitely, expecting that at 
last he will compel the boy to do what has been told 
him. The reason why this is not allowed is that it is 
much more dangerous. Possibly the pupil cannot do 
the thing; then what isto become of him if he is to 
be chastised until he does do it? There have been two 
trials of such teachers. One was an English school- 
master. There wasin his school an obstinate boy ; 
the teacher chastised him somewhat, and, as he did 
not obey, wrote to the father to ask if he objected to 
the boy’s being punished some more. The father did 
not object, and the teacher whipped the boy for about 
two hours; in consequence of which he died. The 
other was a teacher in New York, a great many years 
ago. A little girl did not pronounce a word as he 
directed her, and he said he would punish her until 
she did. Intruth she could not; and the result was 
that she died. The English teacher was sentenced for 
manslaughter and New York one for murder. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WHITING DESK 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


MONG all the letters that come to me none please 

me more than those from—from—I was go- 

ing to write grown-up boys, but the thought of those 
dear little letters printed with tired, aching fingers, or 
the first ‘‘writing’ of small childies, and of those 
letters from growing-up boys and girls who tell me 
‘(all to myself” their troubles, that I may hide them 
away in my heart tothink over and pray about, made me 
stop, for I think they do give me more joy even than 
the first ones I was going to speak of. But no matter 
now which ones I like best, I do very particularly like 
a letter from a grown-up boy who writes to help you 
and me. I’m rather glad I forgot to answer Cora’s 
question about grammar, because she will now have a 
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much better one, and more than one of you will thank 
Mr. Norton for expressing his views about grammar. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a grown-up boy, but if there had been any 
Aunt Patience when I was smaller I should probably 
have been one of her nephews; so perhaps you will 
not altogether despise my letter. I noticed that you 
had nothing to say in reply to poor C. E. B.’s pitiful 
question about English grammar in The Christian 
Union of October 5th. Now, Ido not know how you 
felt about it, but I was full of sympathy for her in 
her trials, and I want to tell her—-privately, of course— 
that I do not believe there is any such thing as English 
grammar, or at least not half so much of itas the peo- 
ple who write the grammars try to make out. I never 
could understand the first thing about it beyond the 


- names of the parts of speech and a few of the simplest 


rules. If I were told to parse this sentence which I 
am now writing, I give you my word I could not do 
it, and there ure others, among them Mr. Richard 
Grant White, who are no better off thanIam. This 
gentleman (Mr. White) writes as pure and beautiful 
English as any man alive, and yet he calls his native 
language ‘‘ the grammarless tongue.” The fact is that 
when English began to have a literature of its own the 
only teachers were monks who thought that Latin 
was the one respectable language, and they went to 
work and translated its grammar into English. The 
natural result was that they made a dreadful mess of 
it, for they had to make a complete sentence for every 
form of a verb, and incomplete sentences for every 
case of a noun. : 

Of late years grammarians have been trying to sim- 
plify all this, and I am told that they have to a great 
extent succeeded. Fortunately for C. E. B.,-she has 
the benefit of theirlabors. I would advise her, as a 

‘help, to commit to memory the verses beginning : 

** Three little words you often see 
Are articlez, a, an and the.” 
Then she will know the parts of speech, and their re- 
lations to each other will follow if she perseveres. 1 
think that the best English grammar lives in the con- 
versation of intelligent people and in the writings of 
those who are acknowledged as the best authors. To 
one who learns from such authorities good grammar 
becomes an instinct. Truly yours, 
Lepyarp Norton. 


Two things are necessary to make any study inter- 
esting; first, that the learner shall desire to learn, and 
second, that the teacher shall know how to increase 
that desire. If you very particularly wish to spend a 
week with your loveliest friend, in a beautiful home, 
you do not stay at home because the railroad that 
leads there is badly managed, has poor cars with hard 
seats and runs through a disagreeable part of the coun- 
try. Itis astonishing .how your wishes can change 
everything about you. You will say: ‘‘How funny 
and old-fashioned these cars are; but, then, I do enjoy 
old-fashioned things.” ‘‘The country is not very 
attructive but Iam glad there is nothing to tire me, 
for I want to be rested when I get to my journey’s 
end.” 

Now, if you want to make any study interesting, 
make yourself want to know what it teaches. Listen 
when educated people talk, read well-written books, 
and say to yourseif, ‘‘That is what I wil/ know how 
to do.” Ask some one to tell you the mistakes you 
make in speaking and find out why they are wrong. 
If in answer to a question you say, ‘‘It was me,” or if 
you ask your teacher to ‘‘give a holiday to Annie and 
I,” find out why ‘‘me” is wrong in the first place and 
“IT” in the second. Then you will be studying gram- 
mar. If you have a sensible teacher you will be very 
much helped by telling her you dislike grammar and 
asking her what you can do to learn really to enjoy it. 
If she is, as I said, sensible, she will talk it over with 


' you, will find out what you dislike about it, and will 


let you study your lesson with her for a little while. 
Another good thing is to get one of those odd books 
giving incorrect sentences and phrascs, and compare 
your use of language with that. You will be astov- 
ished to see how rough and incorrect your speech is, 
although you, perhaps, pride _—— on — 
good English. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 2, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: | 
I would like to become one of your nieces. I am seven years old, 
and I amin the seventh grade. I have one brother ten years old, 
and I have a sister twelve years old. I go to a public school, and so 
do my brother and sister. We take The Christian Union, and mam- 
ma reads us all your letters. I like them very much. We hada 
very large procession here Monday, Sept. 26th. There are three 
little girls here that I play with. I take French and German lessona. 
I like reading very much. We have a bookcase full of nice books. 
I read a great deal in vacation. And I like to do fancy work. I 
wish Christmas would hurry up and come. I have some of my 
Christmas presents done. Yours truly, Cora 8S. 
That is good! Christmas will come soon enough 
for some of us elders, who want to make “lots” of 
pretty things for those we love and have but little time 
for fancy work. What have you made? Perhaps you 


do not want to tell juat now. Tread lately ofa aveal 


fire in San Francisco. Did it come near your house? 
I have never seen your beautiful city with my own 
eyes, but through some very clear ones of my friends 
I have seen it till T almost feel as if 1 had been there. 


Mapbison, June 11, 1551. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

[ hope you will accept me as one of your nieces. [Twas ten years 
old in March. I have four sisters but no brothers. I had a sister 
that died. She was my twin. We live in New York in the winter and 
in the summer we come here, and it is very nice to get in the coun- 
try again. In the winter I yo to school at Mias S——'s, and I study 
arithmetic, spelling, French history and others. We have a pony and 
we call him Lightfoot; he is between a pony anda horse. He has a 
slow tret, and a middling trot, and a fast one, and is altogether 
lovely. And now I must say good-bye. From Karrie D. 

Now, Katie, sit right down and give me your city 
address just as plainly as you know how to write it, 
and if you have a middle name write that plainly too. 
For a ten-year-old girl you write very plainly—except 
when you forget! That Lightfoot is just the horse I 
wart. But as we can’t both have him I will let you 
keep him. Does he come into the city with you in the 
winter ? 


ORFORDVILLE, N. H., OCT. 9, 1881. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: | 
I AM 8 YEARS OLD. I HAVE A SISTER 25 
YEARS OLD. SHE HAS A WAGON BIG ENOUGH 
TO RIDE IN. IT WAS MADE FOR A GOAT OR 
A BIG DOG TO DRAW, BUT MY FATHER 
DRAWS IT. SHE HAS A CHAIR WITH A HIGH 
BACK PUT IN IT TO SIT IN. SHE SPRAINED 
HER LEFT ANKLE 4 YEARS AGO LAST JUNE, 
AND CANNOT WALK FAR ON THE GROUND. 
MY FATHER HAS NOW A HORSE. ITS NAME 
IS JIM. ITS COLOR IS RED. MY FATHER JIS 
A MINISTER, AND WE LIVE IN A PARSON- 
AGE. I WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUR 
NEPHEWS. I WOULD LIKE TO HAVE MY 
LETTER PRINTED. 
YOURS TRULY, LESTER C. P. 
What kept your sister’s ankle from getting well? 
Charity sprained her ankle two years ago, and it troub- 
les her occasionally now, but she can walk five or six 
miles a day sometimes. It is very nice to be in a min- 
ister’s family; I know, for I have tried it. A good 
minister is as happy a man as I know, although he 
has not a fine house nor fine clothes, and can spend but 
little time or money for his own pleasure. But he 
gets a kind of wealth which is the best for any one to 
have: the love of grateful men and women. 


Boston, September 27, 1831. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

While I was away this snmmer I failed to see The Christian Union, 
and so I have enjoyed reading the back numbers since my return. 

As I read A. E.’s letter I wished I could have a little chat with her, 
telling her something of my experience. 

When I had charge of the Young Ladies’ Mission Circle in our 
church I tried a plan which was as follows: Once a month we held 
our mission-meetings, and talked and read about some particular 
country where there are mission stations. We gave entertainments 
to raise money to support our Bible reader in Turkey. 

Between each missionary meeting we girls met informa!ly (not as 
a mission circle) to sew for some poor family, while some girl read 
some nice article or entertaining book to us. 

Ithink A. E. will find that a Sunday-school class will enable her to 
give and receive great good. It takes time to prepare the lessons 80 
that one can give a bright, interesting talk on the lesson without book 
or paper. Then, too, one must know cach scholar in her home; her 
school; and one must study the peculiarities of each child. My girls 
enjey having me make out lists of books for them—on zodlogy or 
any other subject in which they «re interested. 

Ican’t agree with A. E. in regard to books, music, ete. I think 
our talents were given us fornse. If wecan play or sing, what bet- 
ter use can we make of these gifts than to make our homes attractive 
by means of them’ Especially if we have brothers should we try by 
our pretty looks and dresses, by our bright and intelligent conversa- 
tion, by our happy faces, by our music, by all our graces of heart, 
mind and body, to make home so attractive that they will never be 
forced to frequent wrong places of amusement. 


there isso much to be done just in the small niches where God has 
placed us! My only complaint is that I haven’t the health and 
strength to carry out all my aims. 
I hope I have not been too egotistical in this letter. It seems as if 
itis by our own experiences that we can best help others. 

1 am very truly yours, Pusstz WILLow. 
Yes! it is by our experiences we can help others. 
You are right that a Sunday-school class affords great 
opportunity for good both to scholar and teahcer. I 
try to persuade all my young friends to go to that 
work. Done conscientiously, it is a sure means of 
growth in Christian life. For if we try to teach the 
way of life we must first find it ourselves. Young 
people mistake often in teaching, and think they need 
only to interest their scholars. It is not enough to 
entertain and amuse them. No teacher should be con- 
tented to let her pupils leave her on Sunday without 
their carrying some rhage away which will help 
them to be purer and better a!. we 
The matter of dress, etc., is a : dificult one. Just 
how far we may go in personal or home amusement— 
how much time and money it is right to spend to 
attract—is only to be learned by each soul for itself. 
First consecrate yourself wholly and unreservedly to 
God, then ask him to show you in what way to serve 


him; whether by using his gifts of beauty and luxury 


How glad, too, our mothers are of help about the house! Oh, | 


- 


or by giving themup. To one the use isa Por ; to 
another, the sacrifice. Weare so full of contradictions 
that we need to watch lest when we persuade ourselves 
we are serving Chiist we are serving our own vanity. 

There is, indeed, a great deal for everyone to do; 
only it is not always easy to see what work to take nor 
how to do it. Blessed are those who, before their 
youthful enthnsiasm has been wasted on follies, have 
found a useful life. 


MabIson, Oct. 8, 1351. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girl nearly four years old. My auntie reads me the 
letters in The Christian Union every week and I like to hear 
them. 1 have two dolls who are twenty-five years old; they be- 
longed tomy mamma, and their names are Katy and Chryssa. | 
have a little brother, and a gray kitty named ** Sophy Craig.” 

I hope my auntie will find my letter in the paper. 

Your little niece, 


1 have heard of little girls who had twenty-five dolls 
not two years old, but two dolls twenty-tive years old 
is trulya marvel. Your mamma must have been a 
very careful girl and I think you must be like her. 
Can’t you come and teach Trixie how to take good 
care of her dolls ? 


CAROLYN 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wrote to you when I was eight vears old and now Lam ten. I 
looked at every paper that came but it was not in; but 1 was not dis- 
couraged for my mamma said that you could net put every letter in, 
I got your pretty card, and I thank you very much for it, and I hope 
that you are not displeased at me for not thanking you long ago. I 
go to school and study reading, spelling, ar'thmetic, and language, 
and geography. I have three brothers and twoof them go to school. 
One is eight years old, and studies reading, spelling, and arithmetic, 
and my other brother that goes to school is twelve years old, and 
was promoted to the High echool. I dcen’t know the names of all 
the books he has. We ygot?xome new books, but I liked the old 
readers best, and my brother that is at home is three years old, and 
my sister at home is five years old. She said she would like to write 
a letter to you; but she could not write or print, for she does not go 
to school yet. Mamma takes the Christian Union, and has taken it 
for two or three years. I like to read the letters very much. I hope 
you will excuse al] mistakes. I must cloxe now. I still remain your 
loving niece, BELLA P. 


I do not know why you did not find your letter 
printed, fortwo years ago I did not have so many asI 
have now. After my house-cleaning is done I am 
going to look over all my unanswered letters, and see 
what I shall do about them. I suppose I shall have to 
say, ‘‘ please excuse me this time,” to a great many of 
you, and begin again. Thank your mamma for cheer- 
ing you up and for excusing me. 


Affectionately, PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


A word of letters five, please take- 
Syncopate—a romance you make. 


Behead the last—quick as a wink 
You have a common English drink. 


This beverage transpose aright— 
Green sward with silver daisies digh! 


Restore, behead, reverse, ah me! 
A lonely island in the sea. 


The isle reverse and plain to sight, 
An adjective turns up ali right. 


The adjective if you transpose 
A Bible name yon will disclose. 


Restore, syncopate, transy ose, lo! 
A water fowl! does plainly show. 


Cut off its tail; what have we here” 
A beveraze to ladies dear. 


The last transpose, a verb you see, 
Consumed it means, that’s piain to me. 


Restore, curtail twice, reverse— 
Tis odd, but then it might be worse. 


Cut off its head, oh! what a screech! 
Here’s nothing but a part of speech. 


Restore, behead, curtail, transpose, 
A vestment every priest well knows. 


Restore, drop second, transpoee, see ! 
A trophy plain as plain can be. 


And now, my darling, if you choose, 
Find five words we often use: 


An adjective, a verb, nouns three; 
Who first will tell their names to me ? 
Bos anv Dororuy, 
SQUARE WORD. 
1, Endures, 2, A girl’s name. 3. Pertaining to a certain country. 
4. Certain gold coins. 5. Feeling. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
i-e-r-e-w-t-g-]- 
T-e-r-a-n-r-b-i-h-w-t-e-e-y-a-t-a-h-e 
N-w-t-o-l-k-s-m-s-d, b-a-e-h-s-0-0-d; 
W-t-d-a-n-f-r-n-i-e-r-m-t-s-b-n-, 
'T. B-c-a-a- R-a-.] 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 5 
Square Word,— STEED 


Croas Word,—Harvest. 

Easy Enigma.—Don't give up the ship. 

Anagrams.—Termagant, adamant, obege, village, eloquent, para- 
dise, opinion, pirate, notable, reading, marriage. 


The answer to the geographical puzzle will be in week's. paper, 


Be 
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Farm and Garden, 


valuable has the microscope been in the 
study of diseases. We are indebted to 
the microscope for our knowledge of the 

(The editor of thix department will be glad to | larger proportion of diseases to which 
receive questions or siqgestions for this column. both man and animals are subjected, and 
which are due to minute germs carried 
— from one to another, and which depend 
A WINTER EVENING EN. | for their vitality upon particular condi- 

TERTVAINMENT. 

The recent articles on the microscope 
in the Christian Union suggest the fact 
that this littl: instrument is useful to the 
farmer; and, it seems to me, it might be 


Careful attention wild be paid to all inguiries. } 


uncleanliness. All fermentations, wheth- 


of fruits producing first alcohol and then 
acid, are due also to minute germs. Dr. 


tions of climate and of cleanliness or of | 


er of milk turning sour, or of the juices. 


| 
and artificially fertilize the flower thus made that eggs thus treated, and packed away in 
pistillate by conveying the pollen on a fine POWdered charcoal iu a cool place, have been 
camel’s-hair brush from the anthers of the found as fresh and palatable as when newly 
one to the pistils of the other. laid. Paraffine, which melts to a thin liquid 
ata temperature below the boiling of water, 
Strawherry Seed may be sown immediately and has the advantage of teing odorless, 
the berry is ripe and fully mature. Mash the | tasteless, harmless and cheap, can be ad- 
berries in sand and sow the whole; or the vantageously substituted for the wax and oil, 
seed may be washed from the pulpy flesh in a and used ina similar manner. Thus coated, 
bowl of water. An old spent hotbed is the and put into the lime pickle, the eggs may be 
best place in which to sow; and after sowing | safely stored for many months; in charcoal 
pat the soil firmly, put on a very light ecover- | under favorable circumstances for a year or 
ing of five broken spagnum moss, sprinkle /more. Will not'some of our readers try the 
thoroughly with water and put on the sashes, | experiment and let us know the result ? 
giving, however, good ventilation. In a few | SE 


advantageously used by him, in the long 
Winter evenings, not only as a valuable 
recreation for the household, but also as 
ao means of studying nature, both In 
aud disease, and so promoting his 


This 


is further suggested to me by a recent 


professional taterests and work. 
Visit to Houchton Farm, and an inspec: | 
tion of the curious and interesting work 
With the microscope wich Dr. Miles is 
earryiig on there in connection with his 
other scientific work. His instrument. 
is a fine one; and he has in addition to | 
it a peculiar and ingenious apparatus by | 
which he preserves the results of his ob- 
servations. He docs not depend on 
notes or diawings; the sun draws for 
him. For this purpose his microscope is 
placed in a perpendicular position, and _ 


the yvlass-plate which is to receive the, 
photo-micrograph is placed where the! 


eye of the observer. should be placed for | 
a similar observation. At right angles” 
to the microscope is a horizontal tube. 
containing a lens or lenses. Within the | 
microscope as placed the object to be 
photographed; let us say, a drop of milk. 
The room is now darkened, and the light 
admitted only through an aperture in 
the shutter of the window. This ray of 
light is cathered by a mirror from the 
sun, is reflected through a horizontal | 
tube, and is caught by the lens and car- 
ried toa prism xt the other end of the 
horizontal tube, and partly underneath | 
the microscope, where by the prism it is 
turned at right angles and refracted up 
through the microscope, casting the re- 
fected iiage of the object upon the 
giuss plate which stands in the position 
Which would be occupied by the eye of 
the beholder. Even this is so complex 
that I fear the reader will hardly com- 
prehend my description, but this is not 
all. The sun is continually in motion, 
and therefore the ray of light caught by 
the mirror outside and reflected through 
the aperture in the shutter will change 
its position. To meet this difficulty, Dr. 
Miles uses an ingenious piece of clock 
work, in use by the government at 
Washington, which is so adjusted to the 
mirror that when the instrument is in 
readiness for its work the clock work 
will move the mirror just as the sun 
moves, and this keeps the ray of sun- 
light precisely on the lens within the 
room which must catch and carry it on 
to the microscope. 

What isthe use of all this paraphernalia, 
the practical farmer may ask, perhaps a_ 
little impatiently. Ishball not attempt to 
answer that question, but only to illus- 
trate some of the answers which were | 
given to me by Dr. Miles. 
the wool of merino sheep 
fuily examined the 


was Cafre- 


strument better adapted to the work 


_Lord’s Prayer has been written in letters | 
Lord’s Prayer has been written in letters} this delightful and interesting 


all approach in value any of our present. 


In 1 ties may be sclected as the mother-plant and | up in many places. 


microscope | qualifications as the fertilizing parent. These | has decided ‘‘that salt has the property of 


Miles has recently demonstrated that if. 
. days the young seedlings will be up, and in 
these germs can be destroyed, as they. 
: tf due time may be set out one foot by two in 
may be by intense heat, and the milk good but not too rich soil, where they will 
kept away from the air whieh abounds , make a good quick growth until winter. 
With these germs, it can be kept sweet Cover and treat them the same as other 
for an indefinite period of time. All that. strawberry plants, and the following season 
is known on the subject of the trichina they will bear some fruit. Care should be 
is due to the work of the microscopist, tken not to pet them, but to give them only 
and the same may be said in respect to ordinary 
is necessary ter! >tne V 
almost all that is known of the potato 
variety, and it should be fully tested on all 
PPS | kinds of soil and location. 

. ' ; I believe the real secret of success in the art 
cross-cxamination of Nature, compelling | to lie in the proper selection of the mother or 
her to break her long silence and re-| pistillate plant. It should be a native, and 
luctantly part with her secrets, than this one that will grow vigorously both North and 
comparatively modern invention. The | South. The trouble with so many of our fine 
power of this instrument in its highest | varieties is that the plant will not stand our 
and best condition receives illustration | U2, drought, dry high lands, Eo 
from the almost incredible fact that the ters, and kinds from 

seed of varieties tainted with foreign blood. 


so fine, and yet easily microscopically | stuqy to those amateurs who have the taste 
read, that if the whole Bible were writ-/ and leisure to properly carry out their exper- 
ten in the same character eight Bibles | iments. H. Geo. Corney. 
would go upon a single square inch. CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 

Of course an unscientific person can- | 


not do what Dr. Miles does with his in- | 
ALL SORTS. 


struments; but since readiug the articles | é : 
| tbe leaves are now falling rapidly. Do 
= get that they make excellent bedding 
tian Union, and learning from its col- | for stock, and that it pays to gather them for 
umes that a very fair microscope can be | this purpose. 

procured for thirty or forty dollars, it has| —The formal opening of the Connecticut 
seemed to me tirat the farmer’s household , Agricultural Schoo) at Mansfield, with about 
a dozen pupils, and more to follow, took 
place on the 7th. 

—Dr. Dio Lewis says that for a tired work- 
ingiman the best meal after a day’s work is 
oat-meal porridge with a little warm milk. 
He says he has thus cured many dyspeptics. 
Try it if you have dyspepsia. 

—Tre largest farm in the world, 80 says a 
Chicago paper, is in Dakota. It would be 
seed is an interesting and amusing pursuit forty miles long if it were laid out in a rect- 
not at all difficult to practice, and is to be @ugular piece one mile in width. There are 
highly commended and encouraged in or-| thirty thousand acres in wheat, which are 
| cultivated by a force of 800 men in military 


might in such an instrument find a means 
of profit, both for mind and purse, in the 
long winter evenings. AGRICOLA. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT 


FARMS. 
Raising New Varieties of Small Fruits from 


der that continuous advancement may be 
made in the production of new and better arrangement of companies and officers. 
sorts to the ultimate goud of all. Thereisa| —The ‘‘ American Agriculturist” says that 
sort of speculation in this work that makes it | the season of tomatoes may be somewhat pro- 
very fascinating. One may spend years at it, | longed by pulling up the vines, with partly 
raising thousand-upon thousands of seedlings, | Tipened fruit still on them, and hanging them 
and yet not produce a single one that will at undercover. Those who have vines yet un- 
injured by the frost can in this way have 
standard varieties; or he may from a single | fresh tomatoes for some weeks longer. 
batch of seedlings find one or two that will —Acubie foot of ensilage weighs from forty 
eventually prove of great value and bring 'to fifty pounds, and a daily ration for a cow 
honor to his name. More seedlings of the | is fifty to sixty pounds. One and a half cubic 
strawberry are raised than of any of the other feet makes a cow’s ration foraday. A silv 
small fruits, perhaps because a seedling | ten feet deep, ten feet wide and ten feet long, 
strawberry can be brought into fruiting so | will hold ensilage sufficient for two cows for 
much sooner than the others. There are | 333 days, or for four cows for half the year. 
three ways in which new varieties of straw-| —Sugar-making from sorghum, amber 
berries may be raised: First, by simply sow- | sugar-cane and Indian corn is regarded by 
ing the seed of any berry possessing special | many as the dream of visionaries. However 
merits, without any idea as to what the char- | this may prove, it is evident that there is an 
acteristics of its seedlings will be; second, | increasing interest in sorghum culture and 
when it is desired to combine as far as possi- | sugar-making in the West. More sorghum 
ble two or more characteristics in one variety, | has beeen grown this season than ever before, 
a pistillate sort combining some of the quali- | and sugar refineries and syrup mills are going 


a perfect-flowered variety possessing the other! —The Massachusetts Agricultural Society 


hastening the maturing of all grain crops; 


TRY HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
Instead of lemons or limes in your acid 
drinks. It is more healthful, and quenches 
the thirst more effectually than either. 


JENNINGS PATENT WATER GLOSETS 


img 
NN it Hotei, (550), 
In Baidwin “ (200), 


ost Office, (150), N. 
Boston City Hospital 
TIntant Asylug 5 


Jennings" Sanitary 


BAKER’S 


BROMA 


Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAB ER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


GRAZING LANDS ane rounc on 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


inn MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 182! 


Low PRICES; LONG TiME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 

R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Act. 
MENTION THIS Paper. Sr. PAUL, MINN 


BARNES’ 


a | Patent Foot and Steam Power 


. 
» 

> 


yit + Machinery. Complete outfits 


- for Actual Work-shop Business. 


+ Lathes for Wood or Meta!, Cir- 
} cwar Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- 
ers, Mortises, Tenoners, etce., 

ete Machines on trial if de- 
sired. Descrifitive Catalogue 
and Price List Free. W.F. & 
JOHN BARNES, Rock- 

, ford, Ill. No. 1998 Main St. 
'SORGANS, 1* useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 


ne 


and the best quality was seen to pos- two plants should be set out away from other 
sess 750 tibers to the square inch. Strawberries, and so close to each other as 
Now, the best quality of merino ex-' almost to touch. Just previous to the open- 
amined through the microscope is seen | '?8 Of the blossoms they must be completely 
covered with a frame of fine net-work to pre- | 

to contain 1,275 fibers tothe inch. Thus | 
‘ . vent fertilization from other sources by bees, 
the microscope gives an ocular demon-' 4. The pistillate will then be fertilized by 
stration with mathematical ACCUTACY | tig perfect flower, and the seed from the 
of the precise development that has been | perries of the former will generally produce 
made during the last forty years in the! varieties partaking in character of each of 
fineness of the merino wool. In Dr. | their parents. But the chances against pro- 
Miles’s photo-:nicrographs, there are two | ducing valuable kinds are as great by this 
photographs of milk taken from the same | Method as by any other. The third mode is 
| practiced when both the two varieties whose 
characteristics are sought to be combined in | 
one happen to be perfect-flowered. In this. 


cow, one two months before, and the 
other three days after, calving. These | 


‘that it stiffeus the straw and prevents rust 


photographs show the proportion of fat 
globules in the milk ; that is, the relative 


case one of them is made pistillate by simply 
removing the stamens with a pair of tweezers 


richness or butter-making quality. They immediately after the blossom appears and 
prove that the milk just after calving i8 pefore the anthers are in a condition to shed 


that wheat on salted land will ripen six to ten 
days earlier than on unsalted land, all other 


conditions being equal; that it increases the 

yield from twenty-five to fifty per cent. ; 

BOYNTON’S 

and smut; that it checks, if it does not en- 3 

tirely prevent, the ravages of the chinch bug; GAS-TIGHT DU RABLE FU RNACES. 

and that two barrels per acre will injure; Thousands have pa constant and severe use 

” 22 years, and are in go 

no grain crop.” The time to sow salt is in or 

the spring Cheapest to buy and to_use. Have more power, 
i greater durnbility, and are fitted with more mod- 


—A French authority gives the following | ern improvements for saving fuel and labor 
: than any furnace made. Producing large volume 
method of preserving eggs: 


Melt four ounces | of pure warm air perfectly free from gases. Im- 
of clear beeswax in a porcelain dish over a panes op and universally successful. 
gentle fire and stir in cight ounces of ollveoll. BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
Let the resulting solution of wax in oil cool 934 Water Street, New York. 
somewhat, then dip the eggs one by one into 
it so as to coat every part of the shell. A 
momentary dip is sufficient, all excesses of 


84 Lake Street, Chicago. Pare 
Racine , 


4 eevoLUuTION IN 
BOAT BUILDING. 


much inferior in those qualities to the) pollen. Skillful hybridizers originate many 
milk two months before. Especially' new sorts of fruits and flowers in this way, 


the mixture being wiped off with cotton cloth. suction 
The oil is absorbed in the shell, the wax her-/; showing construction. Catalogne ‘gratis. 
metically closing all the pores. It is claimed THOMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, Il. 
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inancial and 


we 


THE WEEK. 


We remarked, last week, on the evil 
effects of blocking up our breadstuff 


markets (and thus preventing the legiti- 
mate foreign shipments) by means of 


corners whereby prices of these produc- 
tions have been raised beyond the ship-— 
ping point. 


can hardly be measured. The hope is, 


ters, while, for the time being, causing a | Tables giving 
severe strain on our Eastern banks and ure 
money market, will be too great in vol- | 


umes for the cliques in wheat and corn. 
to withstand, or take care of. If this. 


The embarrassment to our 
financial situation which might arise 
from this illegal system of ae. | 


THE CHRISTIAN ONIUN. 


or —_ The stock market here, under | 


easier money, is improving in prices, but 


the apprehension of further stringency | 


deters any organized campaigns 
stocks. Money 8 to 5 per cent. on call. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING 


Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HaNnpb Book FOR INVESTORS. 


inds of securi 

e ‘of the United | 

1830-80, in and agricult- 
manuf telage ete., etc., 

are : also notes and Silver, wiving :— 


A. The present monetary standard of the Nations 
the World. 
B. Production of Gold aud Silver in the world | 


| mar et 


should prove to be the case soon, then | from 1492 to date. 
we shall have a greatly accelerated move- |  €. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 


ment to the shipping ports, and our pres- | 
ent falling off in exports will be rapidly | 
made up. As it is, the amount shipped 


D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 
E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver. 
F. Minute of the Standard of the United States, 


G. The Value of Foreigu Coins in United States 


is very much diminished from a year Money. 


SENT PosT-PAID ON APPLICATPON. 


ARTISTIC. TAPESTRY 


“WARKLAND ELEGTRIG LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY.” — 


_ Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
- New York. 


| 
“NON ASSESSABLE.” “ NO PERSONAL LIABILITY.” | 


President, GILBERT L HAIGHT. 
Vice-President, HORACE E. DILLINGHAM. 
Treasurer, CHAS. MINZESHEIMER. 
| Secretary, C. JEROME FIQUET. 
Trustees: 

GILBERT L. HAIGHT, 
Tuos. C. Buck, 
Gro. O. JONES. 
Honac FE. DILLINGHAM. 


| We claim that W. H. Markland has discovered a 
new departure in electricity, and has produced a 
pene wonderful Electric Lamp for which he was 


and which is now 


AND 


CEILING DECORATIONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 
SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


8. WHITE, 


| granted a patent in August last, 
| the property of this Company. 
| The uniform steadineas of this lamp renders it im- 
measurably superior to every other illuminating 
process in existence. We direct particulir atten- 
| tion to this distinguishing quality of “freedom from 
fluttering or wavering, the only light possessing this 


| property.” 
' Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, etc., want auxil- 
_jiary companies for their cities. 


ago. Take as an illustration the ship- 
ments of wheat from all the ports for Anves ; ernment Bonds at our | 
two months ending October Ist. The | 
amount this year during the time named the proper 
is a little over 20,000,000 bushels, against | “of sattorney 
over 35,000,000 bushels during the corre- 
and most. terms to our 
business is sys- 


sponding months of last year. It must 
tematicall y arranged and oo our personal super- 


not be forgotten, however, that the temas 
FISK & HATCH, 


prices obtained for this year’s shipments 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Investors can obtain Coverninais Bonds at our | 


bonds, | 


are much in advance of those obtained a 
year ago, so thatthe above figures do 
not represent the relative money value 
of the shipments. Yet with all these 
draw-backs telling against railway earn- 
ings in this country, the receipts of the 
month of October, like those of Septem- | 
ber, exhibita heavy percentage of expan- 
sion over the same period of 1881, and | Jpeue Letters o 


|. & W SELIGMAN & C0., 


BANE ERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


0} for Travelers, 


while this increase, which is over 16) PAYABLE IN PART OF THE WORLD. 
Dra ills of Exchange make Telegraphic | 
per cent. gross in the total earnings of of Money om urope, et. 


over fifty roads named, is on an increase 
of 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. of mileage, 
it must be borne in mind that it is in 
comparison with last year, which, with 
railways, was an unprecedentedly pros- 
perous year for business, and further- 
_ more that the new roads, which make up 
the new mileage, are not earning any- 
where near, per mile, with the older sec- 
tions, so that the heavy increase virtu- 
ally belongs (or a large proportion of it) 
to the old sections. . Plainly, railway 
earnings are not indications favorable to 
a decline in our present prosperous or 
prospective growth. 

The condition of the money market 
during the present week is one of ease. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has bought 
#5,000,000 governments in addition to 
the $2,000,000 advertised for, and has 
thus placed the banks in a safe condition, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


56 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- | 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES | | 
© te nvestors. 
PROCURED for 
an newotiated 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS cor ducted for 
States, Counties, Towns and Cation, and for 


Com anies and other oration 
DUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN. | 
d other Corpora- 


whose property is of Receivers or | 
L BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 


WILL BUY OR SELL 


though they will hardly show that they | veer them inte SELL 1 ee 
have any surplus over the legal reserve ames” and other fnformetion furnished on ap- 


as yet. 

The apprehension in the foreign money 
market still continues. The London 
papers are charging the Bank of France 
with fostering inordinate speculation on 
the Paris Bourse, but the statements of 
that bank indicate that its managers have 
not overstepped the bounds of prudence 
in their advances. Yet money in Paris 
is very stringent, with a strong disposi- 
tion on the part of leading financiers to 
contract operations and liquidate. It is 
true that the immediate future of the 
European markets centers in the markets 
of Paris, and that the feeling of uncer- 
tainty there is developing a widespread 
uneasiness in England. If America 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. | 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


Liverpool & 
‘London & Globe 
Insurance 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


draws on France for any considerable 
additional specie it will undoubtedly rve ample or all other claims... : et ts 
Capital pat 1, 000, 000 06 
necessitate a sharp curtailment of cred- Unal) a 
its, which may involve heavy losses, but 
$3,938,719 41 41° 


beyond a temporary depression there is 
reason to believe that the fear is not 
well grounded. Imports of gold from 
abroad are still only partially renewed, 
probably $4,000,000 will more than 
cover the movement of the past two 
weeks; but if the London ‘‘ Economist” 
is good authority, heavy securities | 
be made, cither in 


Deduct for hed 
in market values 50,000 00 | | 


Total Cash Asseta, Jan. 41. 
This Com y conducts under the re- 

New ork Safety Fon d Law 

GEO. HOPE, Pres'’t. 


STANDARD CURE. 

table Sugar-Ooated 
never-failing remedy for FEVEK 
AGUE, “BILIOUSNEDS, and alli 


The stock from such companies would go in the 
Treasury of this Company. 

A larye resource of income will be derived from 
the manufacture of lamps under this patent, for 


axe of Hotels, Theaters, Manufactories, and for 


street lighting. 

The Edison and United Stetes Electric Light 
Stocks are selling at 1,000 and $160 per share, re- 
spectively, and we see no reason why the Stock of 
this Company should not soon be in demand ata 
premium. 

A limited number of Shares are now offered for 
sale by subscription at $1.00 per share, as follows: 
FIFTY CENTS payable on application, balance as 


_ called for by directors of the Company. 


Full paid Stock delivered on payment of $1.00 
per share. 
Draw all checks to order of C. Minzesheimer, 


Treasurer. 


Subscription books are now open at the follow- 
‘ing offices : 
WM. EUCLID YOUNG, 30 Broad Street, 
WM. M. PATTESON:& Co., 67 Exch. Pl. 
H. E. DILLINGHAM & Co,,13 New St, 

JNO. J. KIERNAN, 2 Broad Street. 
G.N. MORRISON & Co., 66 Broadway. 

Address for Prospectus, 

WM. EUCLID YOUNG, 
(Member New York Stock Exchange) 
30 Broad Street. New York. 


ODOR CASES 


‘WITH LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 


234 AND 235 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE. 


Lanesbeore, Berk- 
shire Co. 

ELMW0OOD INSTITUTE 
for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principa) 
Private instruction a specialty. Terms largely re- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has _ 
a long and successful experience in the care and 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I ‘ee 
of no school where all the surroundings seem so wel 
suited to insure study and progress.” 

General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patroc 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin 
ion. Reference may be made to Mesers. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


T 
GEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CAR PETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, &c., &c. 


payments or terms. 
All goods & at net prices if paid for,in four payments 
J. B. MoNAB, Manager- 


THE ALLELUIA. 


By Rev. M.W.STRYKEK and H. P, MAIN, 
A compilation of Songs by American and For- 


eign Composers, for Sunday-Schoola wishing 
first-class Hymns and Tunes. 


Price §40 per 100. One copy sent by mail 
on of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


& OO. | Cite 


Now that the element of coloring and 
decorative effect is entering so largely into 
even the pictures which adorn our rooms, 
with the purpose of developing the effect of 
ancient tapestries and rich hangings, it is all 
the more important that the walls should 
correspond with and aid the general effect. 


These tapestry effects have been especially 
regarded in the new patterns brought out by 
Fr. Beck & Co., who have recently added 
to their large Twenty-ninth Street Factory 
the adjoining corner of Seventh Avenue, 
where they have on hand the best foreign and 
domestic productions, and are prepared to 
make goods to order in any style that may he 
wanted. 

Besides their original designs by the best 
artiste at home and abroad, this firm will re- 
produce, with absolute fidelity, the most ex- 
pensive fabrics of European design and man- 
ufacture, which they sell often at half the 
prices of imported goods. 

Some of these papers reproduce the effects 
of the old Venetian er Dutch Leathers. Their 
effect, with their quaint, antique patterns, 
especially when used in an apartment fur- 
nished with dark woods, is extremely rich. 
The same may be said of a similar class of 
papers which produce the effect of oxidized 
metals. Another novelty is a genuine velvet, | 
so attached to a paper backing that it can be 
put upon the wall with the facility of the most 
ordinary wall hanging. 

The ordinary ‘‘ velvet” papers, so-called, 
are handsome; but this is not an imitation, 
and anyone who wants his walls hung with 
real velvet can now obtain the article he 
needs at a cost not disproportionate to the 
effect produced. 

A visit to their factery will repay any one 
who has in mind the subject of interior deco- 
ration, which they carefully attend to in all 
its branches. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


TEN POUNDS of our NEW CROP TEAS, Black, 
Green or Mixed, sent by express, charges paid, on 
receipt of #6.00. 


A Beautiful Oil Chromo, Size 20x24, 


of our lamented President 


GARFIELD 


will be mailed with every #6 order. 


Now is your time to A = 
TEA at Half Price 
oil of our martyred President, 
among your frien 


The Great Tea 


we. O. Box 249) 31 AND #3 VESEY ST, N. Y. 


and with name, me, 10 
samples, cents. F. M. 


yo every five poun 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upou the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Unton 


pe Contains not only all the information avont Govern- 
ment Bonds which investors «« the public can desire, 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with di- 
that the flow of wheat to Western cen- ring and se York 
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TEL CHRISTI. UNION. Vor. XXIV., No. 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Granite Ironware 


Publisher's _Bepartnent 


as they do a regulated and assured quantity | I 
of water; freedom from machinery, no wires, 
eranks, levers, weights, or other appliances 

being used, and convenience of access to the 
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aa > ~~~», | Pipes and traps, as the whole stands upon the Kitchen & Howecheld Use. E 
‘ eee. Bienes t.—Letters for thie de | 200T and can be examined at any time. very buyer should 
: partment and manuscripte offered for publication With the Jennings closets in the house one elect an Organ 
. should be addressed ‘‘ Editors Christian Union, 22 That guarantees good 


Every day work and 
ears of service. 


gases will find an entrance. 


Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enongh postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
efamps. 

Business Department.—Subecriptions and ad- 
vertisements should be sent to the ‘* The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $8 per 
aunum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. sa ond 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agente. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on applieation. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Curreacy 
eent unregistered is at the risk of the sender, 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
etamp. 

Boston Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. | 


need not apprehend that foul and eee jm 
| 
| 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 

No department of house furnishing has | 
felt the influence of the artrevivalsomuchas The granite coating is an insoluble glaze, with 
that of wall papers. Mr. Morris was among ® liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under in- 
the first to lead the way in this direction, and | tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 

alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
has done much to introduce into the family | 

housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
life the finest combinations of color and the breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the moet whole- 
most beautiful artistic designs, and so has | some nel eerviceable in the world. 
become a genuine educator in beauty to a) SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


host of houselrolds. In this city Frederick 
Hardware and — Trade 


Remington Wing Machine 


Street, have given special attention to artis- 
tic wall papers and ceiling decorations, em- 

FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL MEN 


> 


| 


ploying the best talent and achieving the 
most admirable results. Besides availing | 
themselves of the finest artistic talent in this | 
country, they have at their command the best | 
| foreign talent, which they employ to an ex- | 
|tent even surpassing that of any European | 
manufacturer. An examination of the pa- | 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- | pers at this establishment shows a surprising | 


TION. 


‘The American Missionary Association will 
hold its Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting in the 
Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., Novem- 
ber Ist-3d, beginning promptly at three 
o'clock P.M., November Ist. 

All members of the Association, and, as far 
as possible, pastors of Congregational 
eburches and contributors to the work of the 
Society, will receive the hospitality of the 
churches of Worcester. 

Special rates have been secured at different 
hotels and boarding houses for those who de- 
sire to pay their own expenses. Applications 
for such places may be made through the 
Entertainment Committee at any time before 
October 28th. Those desiring the hospitality 
of our citizens should apply before October 
18th. 

The following railroads have agreed to 
furnish free return tickets to persons attend- 
ing the meeting : 

New York and New England; Worcester and 
Nashua to Portland, Me.; Boston, Barre and 
Gardner and Cheshire; Providenceand Wor- 
cester to Whitin’s and stations south. The 
New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. 
offers tickets to Worcester and return at the 
following rates: From New York, $5.60; 
Stamford, #4.70; South Norwalk, $4.45; 
Bridgeport, #4; New Haven, $3.50; Meri- 
den, $2.75; Middletown, $2.75; Hartford, €2. 

Cards stating the places to which guests are 
assigned will be returned as soon as possible 
after the application. 

All requests for entertainment must be sent 
to &. R. Heywood, Esq., Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, P. O. Box 923 

C. M. Lamson, 
Chairman Com. Arr. 


JENNINGSS PLUMBING SPECIAL- 
TIES. 

After years of inaction people are waking 
up to find that the plumbing in most American 
houses is miserably defective, allowing the 
escape into their rooms of foul and contam- 
inating gases, which are productive of mala- 
ria and sow the seeds of death. There are 
houses in New York to-day in which defective 
traps are as surely breeding typhoid fever as 
the swamps of Florida or the stagnant pools 
of the country surrounding New York. The 
persistent agitation of the subject and the 


artistic progress and a marvelous variety and | 


richness of effect. Every style of paper, from 
the most subdued in tone and modest in de- 
sign to the most richly elaborate in both 
directions, will be found in the large and beau- 
tiful assortment which this house keeps con- 
stantly on hand. Until very recently the 
richest wall papers were imported from 
abroad, but the enterprise of such houses as 
Beck & Co. has reversed the state of affairs, 
and American papers are now almost exclu- 
sively used. 


— 


ALL in want of seal-skin sacyues and dol- 
mans will find the best special dressed scal 
only at Terry’s, 930 Broadway. Also an ele- 
gant assortment of men’s, boys and children’s 
hate and millinery. 


cured by keep € 
kidneye in yy workin, order. There {s no med 
icine known ym and surely, 
without Seiedoctne’ with your duties, as Parker's 


Ginger Tonic. See advertisment. 


A BEAUTIFUL OD. CHROMO of President 
Garfield, 20x24, is given to the patrons of 
‘‘The Great American Tea Company.” See 
card in another column. 


THE BEAUTY and color of Hair hair may be eafely 


ed by alsam, which is 
much admired for iness and dan- 
eradicating 


OUR MOTHER HUBBARD 


CLOAKS are unequaled 
for quality ef work, 
style, fit,ete. Every- 
THING FOR CHIIL- 
DREN’S WEAR A SPE- 
CIALTY, including a 

reat variety of 

ISsES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S SUITS AND 

Boys’ CLOTH- 
ING for all ages up to 
16 years. BaABIEs’ 
OvuTFITs. Exclusive 
styles. Lowest prices. 
Special attention to 
| orders by mail. Cata- 
logues free. 


BEST 
LILIPUTIAN BAZAR, 
315 SIXTH AY, bet: 19th & 20th Sts, 


YORK. 


The my writing machine of merit 
ever put upon the market. 

It has passed successfully all trials, 
and its great popularity is constantly 
increasing. 

For business correspondence; for writing 
of sermons, lectures, addresses, lawyers’ argu- 
ments, briefs, etc., it isof the greatest value. 

Send for cireulars with names and testi- 
monials of recent patrons. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices: Branch Offices: 
281 and 288 Broadway, 12438. 7th St. Philadelphia. 
38 Madison dens 


New York. 


BEOUN 


PHILADELPHIA : 


RS 

2 Clothing for Men orBoys 
cither ready-made or made 
order, do not. fail to 


: send. for our Catalogue 
ELARGES RETAIL 


Arrows, 
1.00. 
‘serol 


to 


sieht Metal - 
complete for hunting 
Delivered ito any part of 
extra. I have alsoa 

Saws, Fishing Tackle, and 

for sport and money 


Every Estey Organ 

Sold is made 

Throughout with 

Equal fidelity, and 

Years of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer. 

Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 

J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont, 


CHICKERING # 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. This is THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOs- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Pianos have received ae 


Tovcs,” 


intreduction into the market of various re- P LA N T all who write for H iehest Award for their “ 


forms in plumbing have at length brought EDW. M, WRIGHT, INGING QuaLiTy,” and 
people to face the evil, and to remove from IN AUTUMN Powsn oF with Highest Excellence 
= © their houses the old basins and sinks and the : ti 4 
' poisonous traps. The plumbing specialties Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. |; BEST IN THE WO IRLD’ ¥..,| The above embrace all the qualities of 
Ei manufactured and sold by Alfred E. Jennings, sP00, a First-class Piano-Forte. 
, No. 7 Burling Slip, are of the most approved KISSENA NURS ERIES, . eeroneer 
WAREROOMS: 


sort. They include lavatories, waterscl FLUSHING, L. I., 


hath-fittings, patented wash basins, and sinks 
b and contrivances for the shutting off of sewer PARSONS & SONS’ COMPANY, ‘ 34 and 36 University Place, 
Sf re gas. All these appliances are designed to CHT iC | : 
ss : system of traps and closets, and to render im- A 
s r possible not only contamination by sewer SK OUR STOREKEEPER FOR IT. Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 
gas but infection from disease. One of their WASTE 
whien obvioudly of page pamphlet, giving rules and designs for 
use, isthe tip-up basin,which hangs upon peNCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &e. Kittie Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, _ 
a swivel and the contents of whieh may | Babies Cay and Boots ta - 
? after use immediately be thrown into the THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, s | received as money. 
wy waste pipe by tilting the receptacle, thue re- Laenunenn FOLDER, containing | THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. PIANOFORTE Ss. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanshiy. aud Durability. 
WHI, AM KNABE & CO. 
Noe, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltiner 
Ney Fifth Avena New York, 


moving any liability to deposit usually left 
on the surface of the basins drained through 
a grating or ping hole. ‘The inventions which 
have been introduced by this house juto the 
watey-clovet Live grout utility, eeearing 


Thoxe an Aarertisement will 

A Bie DD & ’ a favor upon the Advertiser aud 
180 ‘New York, by atating thet they saw the 

LD Advertisement int the Unrietion Union, 
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| — BOYS do like to 
~ = and it 18 Or pa- 
| rents to sce that they 
it tS have that is 
been sold in the past 3 
7 : = y years and we do not know of a single acci- 
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_ BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. _ A. THOMPSON, |SOMETHING NEW FOR AGENTS. 


TURKISH & RUSSI AN| 1892- |Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery RAMBLE 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N.Y. A new, fascinating, and exceedingly instrictive 
HARDENBERGH & C0. - GEooRAPHIOAL GaME, that entertains both old and 
WEDDING 


BA : ! S Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc... Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Made Dishes, Truffled Turkey, Jellied Game Pates,| PUBLISHING Co.. Hartford, Conn. 
34 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
*3 Tr r ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de ice, Mottoes, Bridal 5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine G 


and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &e dic., on the 


LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 

; : It contains the full history of his noble and eventful lite 

These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, aad | and dastardly assassination. Suri ere rietk, death. 

preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- Table Linen. funeral obsequirs, ete. The best chance of your life ts 

matisam, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- White or Colored Waitera dont mene 

ness, and They the Present. Fine portraitc. Bxtrs terine 14 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen mus- Agents. Circulars free. 

eq DEMAS NATIONAL PUBLISHING ila: ‘Tphia 


HOLLY 


cles and beautify the the complexion. SUCCESSORS TO BR a 


JAMES THOMPSON |STEWART & CO.| BRACKET SAWS ony 


Holly BracketS ¥ 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER.| 1°74 St-, better 


ALWAYS HAND, ond of Choice and | make more money than anything else they can work at. taphieal scho County Maps of every and Terri- 


Th ; bo in colors, made expressly, showimg every Railroad and 

Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota CARPETS. ETC ne sang ollars rs Hetaite 8.70 ani 90.00. “Tel about 

k ine. Prizes inin omestea ailroad an er Lends; 

And eli other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. thie the an Iran asportation, Prices; Soc 

Creamery and ether Butters. OF ALL GRADES. rt. cial otfer whereby any bog ean get & Herds; Wages, all Trades and | ssions: Mereaa 

elected Canned Goods Velvets, B russels, Ta apestry, FREE the Bubstan 

FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. | Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 

; Orders called for and promptly delivered. ALSO, AGE NTS! BOOK A GENTS 3 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street. LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 


SHADOW 


Gough 


DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING 600 DS HARDENBERCH & CO zis or, and, Ths ablished. |For Pathow, Spicy 
Fun aces, Stoves and Fire-Place Heat O : s Z a 3 eryone lauzhs ond axte over it 
Grates, Portable and Station always on hand, and BA S od it. Itis the *hooming” 
put up in the most worksm manic inanner. Those answering an Adrertlsement will pow 
variety of Brass Fire Sets confer a favor upon the Advertiser and : an geen. Senil for Cireutars ta 
530 Fulton Street, Ave., Publisher by stating that they suw the D. Hartford, Coun. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ddvertisement in the Christian Union. 


AGENTS WANTED BABY SLEREER’S 
tory of 

LIFE ANO DEATH OF GARFIELD. 
wonde rs, marvels, mysteri ries, 

domes, etc., of the ‘apital, woman sees them,’ 
ves sketches of The Ladics of the White Mouse, and is 
he best selling book out. It includes 48 jine tllustratons with 


partrests ts Prendent and Mfrs. Garfield. Send for circulars, 

, == with Extra Terms to Agents. A grand chance tomake money. 

an With one of these machines he becomes independent, » The Mlartéurd Publishing (o., Hartford, Conn. 
can earn what x ey money he requires, and in 


instances estab ‘himself ina prottable 


Bronzes, Clocks, Plaq Vases, &c, 3 cent stamp, WINC ANY wart ~ Whe ROUT. 


ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 
O 


A. Hi. ith Rochester, N. Y. L 3 mail, 30 cta. 
Especially selected by Mr. OVINGTON at the great sources of production in the Old World. & Car BIRCH & OG... 88 Dey St_.N 
-Edge omo 8, name on of | ————_ 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. at 7 Samples 3c. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J. LL PERSONSafilicted with ** Hernia” should 


obtain ‘‘ Whtte’s Patent Lever Light, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, | INVESTIGATE 


and 146 STATE ST., CHICAGO, Il. 26 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


Goods Delivered to New York, Jersey City, &c In some of its many forms 


ills make New Rich 
Blood, and we completely change the blood in 


the entiresystem in three months. Any person 
COW RPEHRTELWw A A By by C5C FOR who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to 12 weeks 
8 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN | b's. JOHNSON & CO» Boston, Mase., 

FE . d re- { Dr, Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums | tormerty Bangor, Me. 
FECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 


Always in position, but imv 


For Health, Comfort a 


All Gonversation and even dis- egance of Form, 
nd for 
408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. we with tostimomials, Address, MADAM FOY'S IMPROVED 
H. P. K. PECK & CO.. 853 New York. CORSET 
Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suita. Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live SKIRT SUPPORTER. ; 
Geese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. — cw Is NOT EXCELLED. .4) 3 § 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


Recentimprovementsadd mucP 
Pe to its already extensive populari- 
“ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sate by all leading jobbers and 
‘@retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., @ 

. SAVEN, CONN, 


‘We are also te goods to order from the purchasers’ designs, of al) kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Crétead dhofeed. 


Btinson’s AsthmaRemady 
New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO.; 158, 155 & 157 Chatham “t., N.Y. feanequaled as & positive 


Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma andDyspe 


he no ma of more, O. of it: “Zam | 
bl d critical 
on NT ED or'tn Samp Book br mail, $1. ony and made 


it, for treatise onials to 


a uo 


60 per cent. ‘discount inthe 


ons Broadway, Kew | MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 


undip Ast th babe wacenated to fortamately LY & Weet' By. N.Y. 
or reliev most stubborn cas t 
ile torent and sleep Any person Satisfied BUCKEYE BEl | FOU NORY 
prietor and the money will be refunded, or ative b jon hs Bells of P C Tin for Ch 
EOF RGE ald yonr druggist not the remedy, } ’ 8 of Pure Copper and Tig for LLY 
For et. by all Droggiste., Address D. LANGELL, Pre- of New ork, of which Gen. Vir Alarms, Farms, eto, 
Offices, New York Cit Garfield ordered over 2,000 copies for personal use. 
His order was for 100 his 


Catalogue sent 
TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
Size, 16x21, $1. 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE. W | Clinton H. Moneely Bell Company, 


Dares 


onderful i 


ais immonge, whieh isthe 


ae 


ONE DA Y! $7 PAY aid ‘male and femele agents 


Fnosrs Co: Biddeford, “Maine. vith stamp, 
and 

per cent. National Publishing Oo. a 

a and exp v1 t \a Marches, Sto 

written that you w 87 {ree ies, T oatres, Depots, etc. 


sh to 
perfectly infallible in their yesutts, If you can read you cen esigns, Bend sizeof room. Get 


ay the Tic ofc or Organ in One @ay better ‘han some teachers couldteach you Agents W ted tor faith to churchea and the t 
ree months. If you have no Piano you can Icarn at somo friend's house Garfield. "A A com 
oe astonish all with your knowledge. DEXTER the cditor of the GARFIELD "Peart St. N. ¥. 


Charen LIGHT, 
FRINE’S tent Reflectors give 


try on the globe. Itisa new theory, 
and a decided departure from the old 
method. Mason's fice 


indicating czact!y where and how the 
aretabe placed, and the proper 
ke to ringits postition and 
mentto suuthe key in which, 


SN 


*, 


Jeading Musical Paper inthe world, says: “They should find @ place in every house, «chcther there is a Piano or Organ er not. : és 
They areto Music what the Multi plicati: m Table is to Arithmetic.’ ves decided satisfaction in every | 

saving Be it redtimes tts cost, simplicity lies It? pmequaliled success. Music Tracuces | fOr del tion 

TULMSE ES Por dex ENDORSE is ones for a complete set (4 forms) ‘oa t Endorsed edition © or- 


age by’ to Agents, cial offer, to haser of Bisson Cuants | ders for 20 to 50 co daily. 
to th rag we will 


any 
er made 


STHIONS. 
CARPET Lil and 


pec 
who wi iner they saw the adverti ee ae agree to show the charts give as a Free | Other ten to on 
Aw with of music, Instrumental end vocal. Th: wishing the Alburn scnt by mail | fast. The book rience no 
prepaid gents extra, otherwise send by express. No one will Wea learning to plry the Piano or Organ, it is the | Bary. unknown. All make fmmen 


of Bi Address Spuniding & 


= 


t.,Besten, Muses., dyes, | Private terms free, Geo. Stinson ry Co., Portland, Me, 
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| 
3 
1807. 
4 
CURED! | 
| 
can sendit by ma 
prietor, Wooster, O o, or ALBE _ 
BLUE 
S tho pic 
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